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. .  SO  that  the  scarecrows  can  be 

taken  out  of  Wisdom’s  Gardens.” 

By  CHAKLES  F.  SCHULLER 
Director,  Audio-Vigual  Center,  Michigan  State  College 


TWO  SPEAKERS  appeared  be¬ 
fore  a  college  luncheon  club. 
The  first  spoke  ably  and  at 
length  on  foreign  trade,  a  subject  on 
which  he  was  clearly  an  expert.  He 
described  the  work  of  his  bureau  of 
the  government  with  facts,  figures  and 
anecdote.  The  subject  was  broad  and 
time  was  limited  but  his  thorough 
knowledge*  and  genial  manner  carried 
it  well.  The  audience  was  impressed. 

The  second  speaker  was  an  Ameri¬ 
can  consul  from  Brazil.  His  subject 
was  the  life  of  a  native  people  in  the 
back  country  of  the  Amazon.  Like  the 
first  speaker  he  possessed  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  on  this  topic.  He  chose,  however, 
to  speak  but  briefly,  then  showed  a 
rather  remarkable  film  which  vividly 
pictured  these  people  enacting  a  tribal 
legend. 

The  contrast  of  the  two  presenta¬ 
tions  lay  partly  in  their  topics  —  the 
first  being  principally  about  inanimate 
things,  the  second  about  living  people. 
In  importance  to  most  of  the  audience, 
however,  the  subject  of  trade  was  far 
more  significant  than  the  life  of  a 
primitive  tribe  in  the  Brazilian  jung¬ 
le.  Yet  a  month  after  the  meeting 
the  members  of  the  club  were  still  re¬ 


marking  about  the  film  they  had  seen. 
The  subject  of  foreign  trade  bad  re¬ 
ceived  little  comment  even  on  the  day 
of  the  meeting. 

How  often  we  as  teachers  have  ex¬ 
perienced  something  similar !  One  les¬ 
son  is  markedly  successful.  Another 
with  equal  or  greater  potential  is  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Occasionally  we  know 
the  reason,  such  as  inadequate  prepara¬ 
tion,  the  distraction  of  a  warm  spring 
day,  or  insufficient  sleep  the  night  be¬ 
fore. 

The  Teacher's  Challenge: 

More  often  the  answer  is  not  so  sim¬ 
ple.  Teaching  involv(*s  a  complex  of 
variables  which,  when  properly  con¬ 
trolled,  activate  one  another  positively 
in  a  kind  of  chain  reaction  in  the  mind 
of  the  learner.  If  we  think  of  the 
teacher  for  a  moment  as  the  “control¬ 
ler”  of  the  mental  s-witchboards  of  his 
students,  we  sense  something  of  the 
artistry  required  to  throw  the  right 
switches  at  the  right  time  on  a  score 
or  more  of  switchboards. 

To  make  the  situation  even  more 
complex,  no  two  mental  switchboards 
are  quite  alike.  They  vary  widely  in 
such  respects  as  the  number  of  circuits. 
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the  nature  and  level  of  reactions,  and 
the  kinds  of  motivation  to  which  they 
will  respond.  Moreover  they  vary  in 
one  or  more  of  these  aspects  from  one 
day  to  the  next.  Educators  refer  to 
such  variations  as  individual  differ^ 
ences. 

Among  the  individual  differences  of 
our  pupils  are  those  of  voltage,  am¬ 
peres,  and  ohms.  Voltage  is  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  potential,  amperes  measure  of 
the  flow  of  current  and  ohms  the  inevit¬ 
able  resistance.  Typical  “ohms,"  for 
example,  are  the  warm  spring  day,  the 
lack  of  sleep  or  the  attractions  of  a  boy 
or  girl  in  a  nearby  seat.  Voltage  is  a 
measure  of  the  innate  j>ower  to  compre¬ 
hend  and  amperes  a  measure  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  this  power  flows. 

Some  Keys  to  Interest: 

We  note  that  some  elements  in  the 
circuit  are  beyond  our  control  as 
teachers.  We  cannot  supply  more  volts 
than  are  already  available  from  the 
mental  generators  of  our  pupils,  nor 
can  wo  change  the  weather.  We  can, 
however,  do  something  about  getting 
those  generators  started  and  about 
helping  them  to  function  efficiently. 
We  can,  in  short,  do  something  about 
making  our  lessons  both  interesting 
and  stimulating  and  thereby  reduce  the 
effects  of  distracting  influences.  As  for 
the  attractive  young  lady,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  change  her  seat. 

Enthtunasm: 

There  are  many  keys  to  interest.  It 
would  be  cmivenient  to  conclude  that 
the  film  on  Brazilian  natives  alone 
created  the  difference  between  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  two  luncheon  club 
presentations,  but  such  a  conclusion 
would  bo  inadequate.  One  of  the  more 
interesting  and  stimulating  classes  of 


the  writer’s  own  graduate  school  ex¬ 
perience  was  in  educational  statistics, 
a  subject  not  ordinarily  noted  for  its 
interest  potential.  The  professor  had 
a  deep  appreciation  for  the  value  of 
statistics  and  an  enthusiasm  which 
brought  vitality  and  enjoyment  to  his 
teaching.  He  used  no  films  —  in¬ 
deed  there  were  none  on  his  subject, 
but  he  was  expert  in  sensing  and  anti¬ 
cipating  the  learning  difficulties  of  his 
students.  In  short,  be  enabled  us  to 
succeed  in  spite  of  those  difficulties  un¬ 
til  a  subject  which  had  simply  been 
difficult  became  challenging  and  inter¬ 
esting. 

Knowledge : 

Interest  in  statistics  increased  with 
knowledge  about  statistics.  Our  pro¬ 
fessor  in  his  own  unique  way  stimul¬ 
ated  us  to  the  point  where  interest  be¬ 
gan  to  regenerate  itself.  He  did  not 
at  that  point  stop  charging  the  mental 
circuits  but  each  succeedinjg  topic  had 
a  firmer  foundation  upon  which  to 
build.  By  the  time  the  class  took  up 
correlation  we  were  using  the  terms 
“mean,”  “median,”  “standard  devia¬ 
tion”  and  “probable  error”  with  assur¬ 
ance.  Our  kindly  professor  well  knew 
the  value  of  success  in  developing  and 
maintaining  interest  in  his  classes. 

Methods: 

Another  key  to  interest  in  teaching 
lies  in  the  appropriateness  of  methods 
and  materials.  We  have  had  a  remark¬ 
able  opportunity  to  observe  the  rather 
rapid  improvement  in  television  tech¬ 
niques  over  a  period  of  the  past  year  or 
two.  Crude  in  its  infancy  and  still 
experiencing  the  growing  pains  of 
early  adolescence,  this  fabulous  medi¬ 
um  of  communication  is  beginning  to 
find  some  answers.  Among  these  an- 
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swors  is  a  better  understanding  of  what 
materials  and  techniques  are  best 
suited  to  the  achievement  of  desired 
results  on  television. 

Teachers  would  do  well  to  observe 
with  care  the  demonstrations  of  a  Dr. 
Roy  K.  Marshall  as  he  explains  an 
automatic  transmission  or  another  in¬ 
tricate  automotive  mechanism.  His 
demonstrations  are  classical  in  their 
calculated  simplicity  and  arouse  the 
viewer’s  interest  through  the  ease  with 
which  he  can  follow  and  understand 
them.  The  technique  incorporates  a 
maximum  of  showing  with  just  the 
necessary  amount  of  verbal  explana¬ 
tion.  Quite  appropriately  the  pictures 
and  models  are  permitted  to  tell  the 
story  supported  by,  rather  than  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  explanatory  narra¬ 
tion. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  techniques 
of  getting  ideas  across  in  a  vivid, 
meaningful  manner  will  likewise  find 
Edward  R.  Murrow’s  news  telecasts 
well  worth  watching.  Long  a  capable 
radio  news  commentator  with  marked 
ability  to  create  vivid  word  pictures, 
Murrow  has  quickly  sensed  the  added 
impact  which  comes  from  permitting 
his  audience  to  sw  what  he  is  talking 
about.  Thus  the  bleak  Korean  land¬ 
scape,  the  cold  misery  of  a  soldier  in 
the  front  lines,  the  fury  of  hand-to- 
hand  combat  come  alive  on  sequences 
of  film  including  environmental  sound 
interspersed  with  pertinent  comments. 

A  well-executed  television  produc¬ 
tion  illustrates  the  effectiveness  of  a 
nice  balance  of  visualization,  verbal 
explanation,  and  environmental  sound. 
The  result  of  a  skillful  blending  of 
these  factors  is  an  absorbing  realism 
which  makes  the  viewer  feel  almost  as 
if  he  were  there  in  person. 

As  teachers  and  adult  educators  ap¬ 


ply  their  rich  experience  to  education¬ 
al  television  they  will  find  it  a  de¬ 
manding  but  challenging  medium. 
One  of  the  valuable  outcomes  of  such 
experiences  may  well  be  to  make  the 
participants  better  teachers  in  their 
classrooms.  All  of  the  elements  of 
good  teaching  in  the  classroom  are  re¬ 
quired  plus  the  challenge  of  not  hav¬ 
ing  a  captive  audience.  Kinescopes 
of  such  lessons  may  at  first  have  a  sob¬ 
ering  and  salutary  effect  on  those  of  us 
who  have  given  insufficient  thought  to 
our  teaching  techniques.  One  thing 
is  certain.  We  will  learn  better  when 
audio-visual  materials  are  appropriate 
to  our  needs  and  we  learn  how  to  use 
them  effectively. 

New  Tools  of  Tjeaming: 

Research  indicates  that  when  in¬ 
formation  and  ideas  are  effectively 
presented  through  visual  as  well  as 
verbal  media,  both  initial  learning  and 
retention  are  improved  beyond  what 
occurs  when  the  spoken  and  printed 
word  alone  are  used.  Does  this  mean 
that  words  are  to  be  regarded  as  in¬ 
ferior  means  of  communication  ?  It 
does  not.  It  does  mean  that  words 
are  not  the  only  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  available  to  us  and  that  we  need 
to  give  much  greater  attention  than  is 
now  commonly  given  to  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  effectively  supplementing  words 
with  the  powerful  auditory  and  visual 
tools  at  our  command.  It  is  a  prim¬ 
ary  responsibility  of  the  teacher  at  any 
level  to  make  certain  that  the  words 
are  clearly  and  correctly  understood. 

The  story  is  told  of  an  irate  parent 
who  complained  bitterly  to  the  school 
principal  that  a  teacher  had  called  her 
boy  a  “dirty  elephant”  in  front  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  classmates.  Upon  being 
called  in  by  the  principal  the  teacher 
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was  greatly  perplexed  until  she  re¬ 
called  having  said  to  the  youngster  one 
day,  “John,  you  are  the  most  disturh- 
irvg  element  in  your  class  and  you  are 
going  to  have  to  do  something  about 
it.» 

The  writer  vividly  recalls  an  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  junior  high  school  principal 
when  he  had  a  difficult  conference  with 
the  mother  and  father  of  a  boy  who  was 
very  hard  of  hearing  and  had  a  conse¬ 
quent  speech  deficiency.  A  letter  had 
gone  home  to  the  parents  requesting 
a  conference  in  which  it  was  tactfully 
suggested  that  the  boy  be  sent  for  a 
time  to  a  nearby  state  school  which 
special ixed  in  the  education  of  deaf 
mutes.  Unfortunately  the  local  resi¬ 
dents  had  long  referred  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  as  a  school  for  the  “deaf  and 
dumb."  The  father  pounded  the  desk 
and,  with  his  nose  six  inches  from 
mine,  exploded,  “My  boy  may  be  deaf 
but  he’s  no  dumber  than  the  rest  of 
the  kids  in  his  class!"  It  took  some 
time  to  convince  him  that  the  boy’s 
mentality  had  not  been  questioned. 

MaJrin/f  Meanin/jit  Clear: 

To  make  meanings  clear  is  the  teach¬ 
er’s  principal  responsibility.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this  end  the  good  teacher  uses 
the  tools  which  will  help  him  and 
which  will  help  the  student.  He  uses 
words,  of  course,  in  discussion,  read¬ 
ing  and  lecture.  But  he  also  uses  still 
and  motion  pictures’;  graphs,  charts, 
and  diagrams;  maps  and  globes;  ob¬ 
jects,  models  and  specimens;  demon¬ 
strations,  experiments,  and  field  trips; 
records  and  magnetic  recordings;  ra¬ 
dio  and  television.  In  short  he  uses 
whatever  available  tools  and  devices 
will  enable  him  more  effectively  to 
convey  clear  and  vivid  meanings  to  the 
minds  of  his  students. 

The  determination  of  which  materi¬ 


als  to  use  is  governed  primarily  by  the 
extent  to  which  they  can  make  a  unique 
contribution  to  the  lesson.  One  uses  a 
film  on  primitive  people  of  the  Ama¬ 
zon  when  it  does  a  better  job  than 
words  alone  or  any  other  medium  can 
do  to  present  desired  information  and 
ideas  in  clear,  interesting  and  readily 
comprehensible  form.  The  various 
devices  and  media  of  communication 
are  means  rather  than  ends  in  them¬ 
selves. 

Democracy  and  Communication: 

In  a  democratic  society  we  >believe 
strongly  in  the  equality  of  educational 
opportunity.  To  some  of  us  this  con¬ 
cept  has  meant  the  extension  of  the 
privilege  of  education  to  more  and 
more  people.  To  an  increasing  pro¬ 
portion  of  teachers  at  all  levels  it 
should  mean,  as  well,  that  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  instruction  must  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  these  greater  numbers  of 
students. 

The  improvement  of  instruction  has 
l)een  of  concern  in  formal  education 
since  before  the  Christian  era  began. 
From  Aristotle  to  Dewey  the  dangers 
of  verbalism  in  teaching,  of  words 
w’ithout  meaning,  and  of  concepts  ac¬ 
quired  through  memorization  rather 
than  through  understanding  have  been 
repeatedly  and  forcefully  emphasized. 

As  a  means  of  making  learning  ex¬ 
periences  more  real  and  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  his  students,  Comenius  (1,^92- 
IfiTO)  nearly  3^0  years  ago  developed 
the  Orbis  Pictus,  one  of  the  first  text^ 
books  in  which  pictures  were  used  to 
illustrate  ideas.  In  the  preface  to  this 
very  early  children’s  picture  book,  its 
author  explained  its  purpose  as  “to  en¬ 
tice  witty  children  by  pictures  so  that 
the  scarecrows  can  be  taken  out  of 
Wisdom’s  gardens.” 

Shortly  after  the  advent  of  printing 
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and  Gutenberg’s  magnificent  bible,  a 
lesser  known  but  equally  important 
bible  known  as  the  Biblia  Pauperum 
was  printed  about  1465.  This  re¬ 
markable  work  was  filled  with  block 
print  illustrations  in  wide  margins 
around  the  text.  These  illustrations 
portrayed  important  events  in  the  life 
of  Christ  and  other  biblical  characters 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Of  particular 
interest  to  the  educator  is  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  why  the  Biblia  Pau})erum  was 
created.  On  the  inscription  beneath 
the  volume  in  a  great  western  museum 
appear  the  words :  , 

"The  Biblia  Pauperum  was  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  peo¬ 
ple  and  for  those  of  the  clergy  who 
could  not  read." 

Pestalozzi  (1746-1827)  and  his  stu¬ 
dent  Froebel  (1782-1852)  influenced 
educational  method  in  Germany  and 
America  toward  greater  use  of  objects 
specimens  and  the  natural  environ¬ 
ment  in  teaching.  The  German  Phil¬ 
osopher  Ilerbart  (1776-1841)  pro¬ 
claimed  during  the  same  period  that 
new  ideas  could  be  learned  only  in 
terms  of  past  experience.  Nothing, 
he  indicated,  can  be  learned  which  is 
new  to  the  student  excepting  in  terms 
of  his  past  experience. 

As  one  reads  his  educational  history, 
he  is  impressed  by  the  similarity  in 
fundamental  thinking  about  how  peo¬ 
ple  learn,  from  the  time  of  the  mediev¬ 
al  guild  system  until  today.  The  strict 
organization  of  the  guilds  into  appren¬ 
tices,  yeomen  or  journeymen,  and 
master  craftsmen  was  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  a  trade  could  best  be 
learned  through  careful  observation, 
imitation  and  direct  experience  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  master.  In 
its  essentials  this  varies  but  little  from 


Dewey’s  principle  that  we  “learn  by 
doing.” 

Education  in  the  medieval  guilds 
was,  however,  purely  economic  in  pur¬ 
pose.  With  the  advent  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Revolution  came  new  problems. 
Craftsmen  learned,  finally,  that  it  did 
no  good  to  smash  Bessemer’s  steel  con¬ 
verter  to  preserve  the  old  economy.  A 
century  of  strife  gradually  educated 
both  laborers  and  industrialists  in 
England  to  the  realities  of  a  new  soc¬ 
ial  order.  With  the  rapid  increase  in 
population  in  both  England  and  Amer¬ 
ica  came  increasing  demands  for 
schools  for  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people. 

Tied  in  with  the  demands  for  broad¬ 
er  e<lucational  opportunity  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  faith  that  education 
somehow  could  bring  about  a  better 
life  for  the  younger  generation,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  realization  that  dem¬ 
ocracy  itself  was  dependent  upon  an 
electorate  that  could  think  as  well  as 
feel. 

The  idea  spread.  Where  thousands 
once  went  to  elementary  school  in  the 
United  States  there  are  now  25  mil¬ 
lions.  Three  out  of  four  pupils  of 
high  school  age  are  now  in  high  school 
in  the  most  populous  sections  of  the 
country.  And  well  over  two  millions 
of  students  are  now  in  our  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning!  The  world  has 
never  seen  anything  like  it.  Neither, 
we  might  add,  have  the  teachers. 

For  again,  we  have  come  to  realize, 
reluctantly  perhai)8,  but  none  the  less 
definitely  that  a  new  age  is  upon  us. 
We  may  call  it  the  Atomic  Age,  an¬ 
other  Golden  Age  of  Progress,  or  some¬ 
thing  similar.  As  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  we  know  that  whatever 
else  it  may  be,  it  is  an  unprecedented 
Age  of  Education,  with  unprecedented 
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demands  and  challenges  to  us  as  educa* 
tors. 

Our  pupils  need  to  learn  more  than 
any  generation  in  hiatory  has  had  to 
learn.  It  has  been  said  that  the  pro¬ 
gress  in  scientific  knowledge  during 
the  past  50  years  far  surpasses  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  knowledge  of  the  preceding 
4000  years  of  recorded  history.  Nor 
are  we  allowed  the  alternative  of  tak¬ 
ing  it  or  leaving  it  alone.  For  today 
what  happens  in  a  remote  village  in 
Burma  or  Thailand  may  well  deter¬ 
mine  whether  tomorrow,  as  a  nation, 
we  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  be  at  war. 

The  barriers  of  time  and  space 
which  once  insulated  us  from  world 
problems  are  no  longer  there.  So  we 
ourselves  must  learn  so  that  we  may 
better  teach  our  pupils  to  live  at  peace 
in  a  world  which  has  shrunk  to  a  very 
small  world  indeed.  We  cannot 
smash  the  jet  engines  or  the  atomic 
piles  any  more  successfully  than  the 
English  ironmakers  could  attack  the 
Bessemer  converter. 

We  can  only  adjust  ourselves  to  the 
times  in  which  we  live  and  try  once 
again  to  establish  that  faith  that  in 
education  of  all  the  people  lies  the 


solution  to  our  problems  as  individuals, 
as  a  nation,  and  as  a  world.  To  do  this 
we  must  learn  more  efficiently  how'to 
bring  important  information  and  ideas 
to  our  pupils  in  vivid,  realistic  and 
meaningful  forms. 

We  need,  in  short,  to  make  use  of 
the  many  modern  devices  and  media  of 
communication  at  our  command  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  task.  We  need  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  re-examine  what  we  are 
teaching  and  why  we  are  teaching  it. 
We  need,  further,  to  give  our  utmost 
skill  to  the  methods  whereby  we  try 
to  teach  what  we  have  decided  must  be 
taught. 

We  believe  in  our  democracy  and  all 
that  it  implies.  Our  truly  great  con¬ 
tribution  to  that  democracy  may  well 
be  the  day-to-day  artistic  skill  with 
which  we  teach  our  pupils.  In  that 
high  endeavor  we  C4in  no  longer  rely 
alone  on  the  teaching  techniques  and 
materials  of  yesteryear,  but  retaining 
those  which  are  proved  to  be  good  — 
the  keys  of  enthusiasm,  knowledge,  and 
a  practical  understanding  of  how  pu¬ 
pils  learn  —  and  ruthlessly  discarding 
the  rest,  let  ns  move  forward  with  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  ability  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge. 


Mass  Media  in  the  Classroom 

By  HAROLD  HUSEBY 

Head,  Department  of  English,  Lincoln  High  School,  Seattle,  Washington 

THOUGHT  the  students  with  the  term  mass  media  and  may 
X  showed  unusual  interest  in  our  need  discussion  of  its  meaning  or 
unit  on  newspapers.”  “I  meanings.  (As  used  here,  mass  me- 
haven’t  time  for  such  things  1  I  can’t  dia  include  newspajjers,  magazines, 
cover  the  course  as  it  is.”  So  say  comic  books,  motion  pictures,  radio, 
teachers,  each  reflecting  his  own  exper-  and  television  but  not  books  in  gen- 
ience  and  attitude.  eral.)  He  may  ask  why  mass  media 

In  a  school  system,  the  individual  are  so  imiwrtant.  One  reply  is  that 
building  is  generally  considered  to  be  they  are  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour 
the  most  important  for  applying  edu-  relaying  to  millions  and  interpreting 
cational  policies.  It  is  a  center  for  for  many  of  them  history  on  the  march, 
organization,  leadership,  and  pupil  They  are  providing  for  millions,  young 
participation.  Here  it  is  that  organ-  and  old,  a  large  proportion  of  their 
ization  and  policies  of  the  school  sys-  leisure-time  entertainment ;  they  are 
tern  may  be  interpreted  and  adapted,  affecting  the  buying  habits  and  the 
Here,  also,  leadership  may  be  per-  home  and  social  life  of  the  majority  of 
sonal  and  practical  because  help  is  at  Americans.  They  are,  perhaps,  lim- 
hand  daily  to  further  the  processes  of  iting  and  standardizing  thinking  and 
formal  education.  In  a  building  the  glorifying  majority  taste  and  prefer- 
teachor  is  considered  the  most  impor-  ence;  they  are  neglecting  minority  and 
tant  single  factor  in  educating  the  individual  interests.  He  may  ask  why 
young;  he  can,  of  course,  be  the  most  mass  media  should  be  used  in  the  class- 
limiting  or  the  most  productive  agent  r<x)m.  They  are  legitimate  for  class- 
for  inspiration,  growth,  and  satisfying  room  use  because  students  should  know 
results.  He  is  usually  trying  to  do  a  and  use  many  kinds  of  new  and  fresh 
conscientious  job  according  to  his  phil-  materials,  l)ecau8e  current  materials 
osophy  of  education,  his  vision,  and  interest  young  people,  because  in  some 
his  abilities.  Though  often  tradi-  cases  the  quality  is  high,  and  Wause 
tional  in  outlook  and  methods,  he  is  it  is  important  to  develop  a  habit  of 
generally  responsive  when  made  aware  using  current  sources  and  media  with 
of  new  needs,  new  methods,  and  new  discrimination. 

materials.  The  teacher  may  ask  whether  all 

The  average  teacher  knows  too  little  mass  media  are  not  harmful  or  at  least 
about  mass  mwlia  of  communication  of  low  quality  because  they  cater  to 
and  its  implications  for  educatiwi.  such  large  numbers  of  people.  He 
Any  high  school  in  which  there  is  to  may  assume,  for  instance,  that  all 
be  intelligent  utilization  of  mass  media  comic  books  reading  is  harmful  and 
must  consider  the  teacher  as  the  key  should  be  strongly  discouraged  by  par- 
figure  and  must  provide  answers  to  his  ents  and  teachers.  Yet  he  may  be  ex¬ 
questions.  He  may  not  be  familiar  pressing  an  uninformed  opinion  or 
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prejudice.  Studies  show  that  the 
normal  child  goes  through  a  recog¬ 
nized  series  of  phases  in  his  comic  book 
reading  and  that  comic  books  often 
provide  an  adaptation  mechanism  and 
satisfy  certain  developmental  needs. 
The  high  school  boy  who  continues  to 
read  comic  books  avidly  may  be  simply 
a  case  of  retarded  development.  One 
study  shows,  furthermore,  that  direct 
attack  by  parents  and  educators  on 
comic  book  reading  had  no  effect  what¬ 
ever  on  90%  of  the  children  studied 
(12).  Reading  comics,  choice  of  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  programs,  and 
choice  of  magazines  seem  to  be  most 
directly  related  to  the  general  cultural 
level  of  the  child;  the  cultural  level 
seems  largely  determined  by  home  and 
school  influences.  The  teacher  needs  to 
know  the  dangers  and  limitations  as 
well  as  the  potentialities  of  mass  me¬ 
dia,  but,  above  all,  he  needs  to  have 
wide  and  reliable  information  about 
them. 

A  program  for  better  use  of  mass 
media  in  a  high  school  is  possible  for 
any  group  of  teachers.  J ust  where  to 
begin  and  how  to  organize  the  program 
would,  of  course,  depend  upon  local 
conditions  such  as  the  size  of  the 
school,  its  placement  in  an  urban  or 
rural  setting,  its  faculty,  its  adminis¬ 
trative  leadership,  its  budget,  and  its 
physical  facilities.  One  school  especi¬ 
ally  if  it  be  in  a  big  city  system,  can 
depend  upon  full-time  experts  provid¬ 
ing  leadership  from  a  central  source; 
at  the  other  extreme,  a  small  town  or 
rural  high  school,  one  teacher,  without 
special  facilities  or  training  but  with 
vision  and  energy,  may  organize  a 
fairly  effective  program.  Whatever 
the  local  situation,  however,  it  would 
seem  that,  among  others,  these  con¬ 


ditions  should  prevail  or  should  be 
made  to  prevail: 

Teachers  should  understand  some¬ 
thing  of  the  nature,  scope,  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  mass  media. 

They  should  understand  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  mass  media  to  currently 
accepted  principles  of  education  in  a 
democratic  society. 

They  should  understand  current 
thinking  in  regard  to  objectives  within 
their  own  fields  and  the  relationship  of 
mass  media  to  those  objectives. 

They  should  have  mass  media  ma¬ 
terials  and  equipment  readily  avail¬ 
able. 

They  should  understand  how  to  use 
mass  media  as  tools  to  supplement  es¬ 
tablished  classroom  reading. 

Teachers  need  to  know  something  of 
the  nature,  scope,  and  influence  of  mass 
media.  To  do  so  they  must  be  aware 
of  and  must  use  some  of  the  research 
which  reveals  facts  not  generally 
known.  The  nature  of  mass  media  is 
an  outgrowth  of  our  culture.  Ours  is 
a  country  of  mass  production  with  its 
advantages  and  limitations.  Mass 
media  are  a  result  of  great  concentra¬ 
tion  of  economic  power;  they  are 
strongly  related  to  and  influenced  by 
their  use  as  means  of  merchandising 
many  kinds  of  goods  (0).  They  are 
like  chain  groceries ;  mass  price  appeal 
provides  mass  consumed  products,  but 
there  are  a  few  specialties  that  appeal 
to  minorities  or  individual  differences 
in  taste  and  interest.  Mass  media  are 
often  in  a  monopoly  position  (10). 
They  are  periodic  and  therefore  per¬ 
sistent  in  their  effects.  They  cater 
mainly  to  mass  taste  in  entertainment 
and  information  (10).  The  typical 
radio  station,  publishing  organization, 
or  motion  picture  company  is  primar¬ 
ily  a  business  venture,  not  an  educa¬ 
tional  venture. 
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The  scope  of  mass  media  is  truly 
staggering.  Here  are  a  few  facts 
brought  out  by  research  studies  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  coverage  of  various  media. 
Over  52  million  copies  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  printed  in  _  the  United 
States  (6).  The  American  public 
have  become  so  dependent  upon  news¬ 
papers  that  many  people  feel  disturbed 
and  “lost”  without  their  daily  papers 
(12).  There  are  over  36,000  broad¬ 
casting  programs  a  day  in  the  Unitefl 
States  (10).  In  some  heavily  popul¬ 
ated  areas,  there  are  more  TV  sets  than 
bathtubs.  Berelson  is  quoted  (10)  as 
jndicating  the  impact  of  mass  media 
on  the  adult  population  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  findings: 

25-30%  reads  one  or  more  books  per 
month. 

45-50%  sees  a  motion  picture  every 
two  weeks  or  oftener. 

60-70%  reads  one  or  more  maga¬ 
zines  regularly. 

85-90%  reads  one  or  more  news¬ 
papers. 

90-95%  listens  to  radio  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  or  more  daily. 

It  is  said  that  some  children  spend 
more  time  weekly  viewing  television 
than  in  attending  school. 

Mass  media  exert  tremendous  influ¬ 
ence  on  readers,  viewers,  and  listeners. 
Actual  time  spent  with  mass  media 
has  a  double  siimifieance:  there  must 
be  some  positive  effects  from  the  end¬ 
less  hours  of  reading  comics,  news¬ 
papers,  and  popular  magazines  and 
from  listening  to  radio  and  viewing 
TV ;  there  must  also  be  a  loss  or  at 
least  a  different  influence  in  regard  to 
what  people  would  be  doing  otherwise. 
For  instance,  less  time  may  be  spent 
in  reading  books,  of  hiarh  quality;  or 
less  time,  on  the  part  of  young  people 
particularly,  may  be  taken  for  active 
participation  in  beneficial  sports,  and 


social  activities.  A  number  of  studies 
reveal  the  influence  of  mass  media 
upon  the  individual  boy  or  girl.  There 
is  danger  of  what  may  be  considered 
a  monopoly  of  ideas  (6).  Because 
they  cater  to  mass  media,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision,  and  movie  stories  and  programs 
are  often  stilted,  trite,  overly  senti¬ 
mental,  and  sensational;  yet  there  is 
some  evidence  to  indicate  that  they  can 
be  used  to  improve  taste  and  to  stimul¬ 
ate  book  reading  of  approved  quality 
(13). 

Teachers  should  understand  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  mass  media  to  currently 
accepted  principles  of  education  in  a 
democratic  society.  One  of  the  newer 
restatements  of  the  “cardinal  princi¬ 
ples”  of  education  is  that  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Policies  Commission  which  has 
listed  Ten  Imperative  Needs  of  Youth. 
Somewhat  condensed,  they  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  (7) : 

1.  All  youth  need  to  develop  sale¬ 
able  skills. 

2.  All  youth  need  good  health  and 
physical  fitness. 

3.  All  youth  need  to  understand 
the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens  of  a 
democratic  society. 

4.  All  youth  need  to  understand 
the  significance  and  conditions  of  suc¬ 
cessful  family  life. 

5.  All  youth  need  to  understand 
consumer  problems. 

6.  All  youth  need  to  understand 
the  methods  and  influence  of  science. 

7.  All  youth  need  to  develop  their 
capabilities  to  appreciate  beauty  in  art 
and  nature. 

8.  All  youth  need  to  be  able  to 
use  their  leisure  time  well. 

9.  All  youth  need  to  develop  re¬ 
spect  for  other  persons,  to  develop 
ethical  values,  and  to  co-operate  with 
others, 

10.  All  youth  need  to  grow  in  abil- 
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ity  to  think,  to  exprm  themselves,  and 
to  read  and  to  listen  with  understand¬ 
ing. 

Cardinal  principles  of  mass  com¬ 
munication  also  exist.  One  statement 
of  them  is  given  here  in  adapted  form 
(4): 

1.  The  importance  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  mass  communicaftion  should  be 
freely  and  cordially  accepted  by  all 
teachers. 

2.  Schools  of  every  character 

should  help  to  make  such  communica¬ 
tion  as  efficient  as  possible  and  should 
direct  it  toward  the  betterment  of 
mankind.  < 

3.  Traditional  ideas  regarding  ed¬ 
ucation  must  be  rearranged  according- 

ly- 

4.  Criteria  of  appreciation  for  en¬ 
tertainment  and  wise  use  of  leisure, 
both  legitimate  functions  of  mass  com¬ 
munication,  should  be  set  up. 

6.  All  messages  coming  through 
these  communication  modes  must  be 
evaluated  by  asking  how  they  serve 
important  verities  and  social  needs, 
such  as  these: 

a.  The  individual  must  be  guarded 
against  the  danger  of  being  siib- 
mercred  in  social  monotony  and 
uniformity. 

b.  The  greatest  good  of  the  great¬ 
est  number  must  be  kept  in  view. 

c.  The  needs  and  desires  of  minor¬ 
ities  must  be  served. 

d.  ;  The  dangers  of  mass  hvpnosis 

must  be  recognized  and  avoided. 

e.  Commercialism  must  be  kept 
within  careful  bounds. 

The  teacher  who  understands  the 
nature  and  influence  of  mass  media 
will  readily  perceive  that  provision  for 
meeting  all,  or  certainly  most,  of  the 
Imperative  Needs  can  be  implemented 
by  selective  use  of  these  media.  Al¬ 
most  half  the  time  spent  by  radio  sta¬ 
tions  is  on  miisical  programs ;  one  half 


the  time  given  over  to  music  is  for 
popular  and  dance  music.  A  music 
teacher  can  find  many  ways  of  capital¬ 
izing  on  such  musical  programs  in  de¬ 
veloping  music  appreciation  of  stu¬ 
dents.  A  science  teacher,  knowing  the 
value  of  demonstration,  can  supple¬ 
ment  textbook  and  oral  explanations 
with  selected  films  closely  related  to 
his  course.  Moreover,  mass  media  are 
already  accepted  widely  as  valuable 
teaching  aids.  Television  has  already 
demonstrated  its  ability  as  a  teaching 
aid.  New  York  City  is  planning  to 
use  television  in  all  future  school  build¬ 
ings  (17).  Other  cities,  among  them 
Minneapolis,  Detroit,  St.  T^ouis,  At¬ 
lanta,  Cleveland,  and  San  Diego,  make 
use  of  radio  broadcasting  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes  (17).  At  least  one 
city  has  made  a  study  of  the  use  of 
motion  pictures  at  all  levels  of  its 
school  system  (3).  Several  cities  have 
applied  for  channels  so  that  they  may 
have  their  own  educational  TV  sta¬ 
tions.  Selective  use  of  current  com¬ 
munication  can  aid  in  carrying  out 
special  principles  of  education. 

Teachers  should  understand  current 
thinking  in  regard  to  objectives  within 
their  own  fields  and  the  relationships 
of  mass  media  to  those  objectives.  The 
objectives  of  any  field  of  instruction 
may  be  eximined  in  the  light  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  current  materials.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  in  the  social  studies  objectives 
are  generally  seated  in  terms  of  social 
competence  and  co-operative  behavior. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  a  trend  to¬ 
ward  the  use  of  more  varied  aids  and 
equipment,  such  as  those  of  magazines, 
newspapers,  motion  picttires,  and 
pamphlets  (21 ).  Among  many  stated 
objectives  of  social  studies,  the  follow¬ 
ing  can  easily  be  related  to  some  asnect 
of  mass  communication: 

To  acquire  and  to  understand  social 
concepts. 
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To  understand  the  interdependence 
of  people  and  nations. 

To  become  an  intelligent  consumer. 

To  develop  critical  thinking. 

To  uphold  democracy. 

As  a  further  example,  objectives  in 
the  field  of  English  or  the  Language 
Arts  may  be  considered.  Two  basic 
and  guiding  principles  of  an  English 
curriculum  are  that  development  of 
language  pow’er  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  total  pattern  of  the  child’s  growth, 
and  that  language  power  must  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  social  situation  in  which 
it  is  used  (4).  In  a  unit  of  language 
arts,  there  is  included  in  logical  order 
the  language  cycle  of  impression,  as¬ 
similation,  and  expression.  In  fol¬ 
lowing  the  cycle  and  in  giving  balanced 
attention  to  all  aspects  of  it,  the  teach¬ 
er  will  consciously  include  the  various 
aspects  of  language:  observing,  listen¬ 
ing,  and  reading  in  relation  to  impres¬ 
sion  ;  thinking,  reading,  writing,  and 
possibly  speakinff  in  relation  to  assim¬ 
ilation;  and  speaking,  listening,  writr 
ing,  and  reading  in  relation  to  expres¬ 
sion  (8).  Ten  major  goals  can  be 
cited  for  language  arts  experiences 
(4)  :  youth  should  be  helped  to  attain ; 

1.  Wholesome  personal  develop¬ 
ment. 

2.  Dynamic  and  worthwhile  allegi¬ 
ances  through  heightened  moral  per¬ 
ception  and  a  personal  sense  of  values. 

.8.  Growing  intellectual  curiosity 
and  capacity  for  critical  thinking. 

4.  Effective  use  of  language  in  the 
daily  affairs  of  life. 

5.  Habitual  and  intelligent  use  of 
the  mass  modes  of  communication. 

6.  Growing  personal  interests  and 
increasingly  mature  standards  of  en¬ 
joyment. 

7.  Effective  habits  of  work. 

8.  Competent  use  of  language  and 
reading  for  vocational  purposes. 


9.  Social  sensitivity  and  effective 
participation  in  the  group  life. 

10.  Faith  in  and  allegiance  to  the 
basic  values  of  a  democratic  society. 

Teachers  should  have  current  ma¬ 
terials  and  equipment  readily  avail¬ 
able.  The  teacher  who  recognizee  the 
potentialities  of  mass  media  as  tools 
to  further  recognized  educational  ob¬ 
jectives  is  ready  to  try  out,  to  experi¬ 
ment,  and  to  adapt  whatever  such  ma¬ 
terials  are  available  to  him.  A  crucial 
factor  in  any  building  prc^am  for  use 
of  mass  media  is  availability.  Just  as 
it  is  important  that  the  student  have 
successful  experiences  in  his  classroom 
activities,  so  it  is  equally  important 
that  the  teacher  have  a  feeling  of  ac¬ 
complishment  in  his  use  of  mass  media 
to  supplement  his  usual  methods.  Fa¬ 
culty-room  comment  may  be  a  decid¬ 
ing  factor  in  a  teacher’s  attitude  to¬ 
ward  attempts  to  use  newer  sources. 
Obviously,  favorable  comment  is  high-’ 
ly  desirable!  Some  teachers  have 
been  known  to  complain,  and  rightly, 
that  they  cannot  take  time  to  plan  far 
enough  ahead  for  recent  materials  that 
may  not  be  available  at  the  proper 
time.  Applications  for  films  from  a 
central  distributing  point  in  a  city 
system,  for  instance,  may  have  to  be 
made  too  far  in  advance  of  actual  class¬ 
room  showing,  delivery  may  be  de¬ 
layed,  and  a  suitable  place  for  showing 
the  film  may  not  be  available  at  the 
right  time.  A  prt^am  for  using 
mass  media  in  any  high  school  must 
inevitably  be  geared  to  the  availability 
of  materials. 

One  solution  to  the  usual  difficulties 
encountered  is  to  plan  a  building-unit 
repository  for  films,  maeazines,  slidps, 
tape  recordings,  and  such  equipment  as 
is  necessary.  It  is  possible  that  the 
school  library  can  become  the  all¬ 
building  center  for  the  storage  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  mass  media  materials  and 
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equipment  for  the  use  of  all  teachers 
and  departments.  Although  in  many 
cases  school  libraries  are  already  in¬ 
adequate  for  the  full  and  efficient  use 
of  traditional  materials,  alert  librari¬ 
ans  are  already  planning  the  expansion 
of  their  services.  Administrators  need 
to  be  aware  of  the  need  for  such  ex¬ 
panded  services  in  the  planning  of  new 
buildings  and  the  redistribution  of 
available  space  even  in  advance  of 
teacher  demand.  Availablity  will  in¬ 
crease  the  demand. 

Naturally,  the  building  up  of  a 
school-unit  for  such  purposes  must  be 
a  long  and  gradual  process,  just  as  was 
the  provision  of  books  and  reference 
facilities  for  the  library.  That  means 
selection  of  materials  and  equipment 
at  the  beginning  on  a  basis  of  greatest 
need  and  most  frequent  real  or  poten¬ 
tial  usefulness.  A  study  of  current 
practices  in  other  schools;  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  catalogs,  articles  in  educational 
magazines,  and  printed  studies  of  the 
problem ;  inter-school  visitation ;  at¬ 
tendance  at  summer  workshops;  and 
in-service  courses  on  a  local  or  regional 
basis  —  these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
possibilities  for  making  possible  a  wise 
selection  and  efficient  use  of  limited 
materials  and  equipment.  Nor  need 
the  usual  budgetary  restrictions  prove 
insuperable  obstacles.  In  addition  to 
regular  budgetary  provision,  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  teachers,  department  heads, 
and  principals  can  account  for  financ¬ 
ing  a  moderate  amount  of  materials 
and  equipment.  Students,  commun¬ 
ity  service  clubs,  and  PTA’s  can  often 
be  more  easily  interested  in  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  mass  media  equipment  that  in 
the  provision  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
books  for  the  school  library! 

Once  a  beginning  has  been  made 
and  a  library  of  such  teaching  aids  has 
been  established,  means  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  getting  them  to  the  class¬ 


room.  Certain  classrooms  will  have 
to  be  provided  with  electrical  outlets, 
room-darkening  blinds,  and  other  phys¬ 
ical  equipment;  a  schedule  or  arrange¬ 
ment  for  exchange  of  classrooms  for 
use  of  the  special  facilities  must  be 
worked  out.  Entire  classes  need  not 
be  moved  back  and  forth  between  two 
classrooms  within  a  given  period  for 
the  showing  of  a  twenty  minute  film ; 
it  is  probbaly  better  to  exchange  class¬ 
rooms  for  the  full  period. 

One  of  the  knotty  problems  in  a 
building  program  is  that  of  allocating 
the  use  of  certain  material  to  a  given 
subject,  teacher,  or  grade  level.  Should 
a  film  on  soil  erosion,  excellent  for  use 
in  a  unit  study  of  natural  resources,  be 
shown  by  a  teacher  of  science,  social 
studies,  or  language  arts?  At  what 
grade  level  should  it  be  shown  ?  Should 
its  use  be  limited  to  one  department  or 
should  teachers  in  all  departments  be 
allowed  to  show  the  film  ?  Here  is  a 
problem  often  not  even  attacked,  much 
less  solved.  No  arbitrary  solution  can 
be  suggested  here,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  problem  should  be  considered 
and  not  evaded.  Too  often  pupils 
viewing  a  film  have  commented,  “Aw, 
we’ve  had  that  stuff  before!”  In  gen¬ 
eral,  a  solution  to  this  problem  is  tied 
up  with  the  broader  problem  of  alloca¬ 
tion  and  sequence  in  all  related  and 
sometimes  overlapping  subject  areas 
and  must  be  approached  as  a  broad 
curriculum  problem.  leadership  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  principal,  department 
heads,  curriculum  co-ordinator,  and/or 
teacher  committees  must  attack  the 
problem  with  intelligence,  open  mind¬ 
edness,  and  tact.  A  starting  point 
might  well  be  the  student  himself. 
What.experiences,  learnings,  and  skills 
are  to  be  provided  him  during  his  high- 
school  career  ?  How  can  he  be  at  least 
exposed  to  the  important  influences  the 
school  can  provide  without  serious 
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omiasions  or  wasteful  repetitions? 
Here  is  a  problem  to  tax  the  talents  of 
the  most  energetic  and  sincere  educa¬ 
tors.  As  a  minimum  essential,  it 
would  seem,  a  person  or  small  group 
should  be  given  responsibility  and  time 
to  work  out  a  scope  and  sequence  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  school,  with  provision  for 
the  use  and  distribution  of  mass  media 
"  material  included  with  other  teaching 
aids. 

Teachers  should  understand  how  to 
use  mass  media  as  tools  to  supplement 
established  classroom  teaching.  There 
is  a  danger  of  gadgetism  in  American 
life,  and  the  use  of  mass  media  aids 
and  equipment  may  be  no  exception. 
Isolated  uses  of  mass  media  as  ends  in 
themselves  are  not  effective  and  have 
contributed  to  some  of  the  criticism 
that  has  been  made.  Radio  or  film 
should  not  be  used  merely  for  enter¬ 
tainment  “because  the  kids  like  it”  or 
ns  a  means  of  occupying  the  attention 
of  pupils  while  teacher  catches  up  on 
paper  work  1  On  the  other  hand, 
studies  indicate  that  mass  media  can  be 
used  effectually  to  impart  information 
and,  to  a  more  limited  degree,  to  in¬ 
fluence  attitudes  (10). 

The  unit  system  of  teaching,  wide¬ 
spread  in  high  schools  in  many  subject 
areas  and  classrooms,  permits  effective 
use  of  mass  media  materials  as  aids 
in  a  normal  classroom  pnxiess.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  many  types  of  learn¬ 
ing  units,  many  of  them  are  character¬ 
ized  by  such  steps  as  the  following 

A  planning  stage,  in  which  a  topic 
or  problem  is  selected  and  goals  or  ex¬ 
pected  outcomes  are  set  up. 

A  learning  or  working  stage,  in 
which  discussion  and  research  activ¬ 
ities  are  carried  on. 

.\  culminating  phase,  in  which  re¬ 
sults  are  presented,  considered,  and 
evaluated. 


The  wise  teacher  will  bring  and  util¬ 
ize  a  variety  of  sources,  materials,  and 
other  aids,  among  them  the  kinds  of 
mass  media  that  will  most  effectively 
aid  students  in  carrying  out  the  goals 
and  in  achieving  the  outcomes  set  up 
for  the  unit  study.  Thiu,  in  a  unit  on 
Propaganda,  statements  on  the  same 
topic  received  through  various  mass 
media  may  be  compared  and  analyzed 
for  merits  and  weaknesses.  In  a  unit 
on  American  Folklore,  motion  pictures 
and  magazines  can  perhaps  be  most  ef¬ 
fectively  utilized. 

Although  throughout  the  entire 
school  program  use  of  current  ma¬ 
terials  is  enriching  and  enlivening,  the 
study  of  s{)ecialized  media  and  their 
techniques  as  such  is  probably  beet  re- 
servtHl  for  the  senior  high  school  level. 
In  the  upper  elementary-school  grade 
levels,  participation  is  more  practical, 
and  the  actual  preparation  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  radio,  television,  news¬ 

papers,  and  magazines  offers  excellent 
opportunities  for  creative  expression. 
In  the  senior  high  school,  a  unit  in 
which  a  mass  medium  is  directly  ex¬ 
perienced,  analyzed,  and  evaluated  can 
be  very  helpful  to  students  in  promot¬ 
ing  research  with  primary  sources,  in 
developing  critical  thinking,  and  in 

encouraging  development  of  the  kind 
of  taste  that  applies  judgment  for  ma¬ 
terial  not  yet  established.  Many 

sources  are  available  giving  detailed 
procedures  for  units  on  radio,  motion 
pictures,  newspapers,  and  magazines 
(3,  .5,  ft,  14,  16,  20,  22). 

Another  approach  to  mass  media  is 
that  of  their  occupational  aspects.  A 
very  large  number  of  people  are  em¬ 
ployed  both  directly  and  indirectly  in 
the  manufacturing,  producing,  and  dis¬ 
tributing  phases  of  the  industries  that 
tut'n  out  stories,  plays,  news  stories, 
programs,  films,  and  equipment  for 
making  and  distributing  the  products. 
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UpperclaMmen  in  high  school  may  ing  of  a  presentation  through  a  mass 
well  consider  the  occupational  oppor-  medium. 

tunities  in  mass  communication  as  well  A  combination  of  visual  presentation 
as  in  other  fields.  with  face-to-face  pre8entati<m  for 

Whether  the  classroom  procedure  be  greater  effectiveness, 
termed  a  unit  or  an  activity  or  some-  Evaliution  of  results  in  terms  of 
thing  else,  effective  use  of  visual  and  actual  effects  upon  student  learning 
auditory  mass  media  depends  upon:  and  behavior. 

An  open  minded,  experimental,  yet  Aware  of  its  dangers  and  limitations 
critical  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  as  well  as  of  its  great  possibilities, 
teacher.  alert  to  the  need  for  perspective  in 

Careful  selectimi  of  material  as  a  keeping  them  as  aids  not  ends  in  them- 
tool  in  carrying  out  established  prac-  selves,  any  teacher  in  any  school  can, 
tices.  to  some  degree,  utilize  certain  kinds  of 

Preparation,  viewing  or  listening,  mass  media  for  the  improvement  of 
then  follow-up,  orally  and/or  in  writ- '^‘teaching  and  learning. 
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Periodical  Reading  Courses:  Their  Place 
and  Function  in  American  Education 

By  EARL  L.  VANCE 
Chairman,  Department  of  J ournalism, 

Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee 


For  over  twenty  years  I  have 
been  teaching  current  periodical 
reading.  During  much  of  this 
time  I  also  have  taught  conventional 
courses  in  “literature.”  Throughout 
this  period,  all  signs  we  teachers  have 
to  appraise  the  effect  of  our  work  on 
student  minds  have  underlined  strong¬ 
ly  the  value  of  the  current  periodical 
reading  courses. 

I  have  been  puzzled,  therefore,  to 
understand  why  more  teachers  and 
schools  have  not  come  to  see  the  very 
great  possibilities  of  such  courses.  As 
I  have  come  more  and  more  to  realize 
that  personal  and  public  opinion,  and 
hence  social  action,  are  in  great  meas¬ 
ure  merely  the  synthesizing  of  current 
reading  —  that  what  we  call  “opinion” 
is  but  an  expression  of  what  we  have 
been  led  to  believe  the  facts  are  —  I 
have  been  troubled  as  well  as  puzzled. 
For  I  have  known  in  general  what  the 
American  people  are  reading,  and  I 
have  known  how  little  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  are  doing  to  improve  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  importance  of  periodical  read¬ 
ing  habits  derives  from  several  delated 
considerations.  First,  is  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  reading  adults  do  is  period¬ 
ical  reading  —  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  books  ranking  in  that  order.  De¬ 
tailed  studies  show  that  more  than  95 
per  cent  of  adults  read  newspapers,  75 
per  cent  read  magazines,  and  only  50 
per  cent  ever  read  books  (1).  More¬ 


over,  studies  have  shown  that  adults 
spend  from  two  to  four  times  as  much 
time  reading  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  as  reading  books  (2).  “These 
publications”  (newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines),  says  L.  L.  LaBrant,  “colorful, 
exciting,  inexpensive  and  constantly  in 
evidence,  surround  the  pupil  before  he 
enters  high  school  and  are  a  part  of  his 
daily  scene.  Whatever  the  value 
plac^  on  these  publications  the  prob¬ 
lem  they  offer  to  the  teacher  is  acute. 
Even  the  scholarly  adult  finds  selection 
difficult  .  .  .  The  school  cannot  ignore 
the  time  and  attention  demanded  by 
the  various  agencies  of  news  and  com¬ 
ment”  (3).  The  very  quantity  of 
periodical  reading,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  it  will  very  largely  determine 
how  people  will  think,  vote,  and  act  on 
current  issues  throughout  life  places 
on  education  a  heavy  responsibility. 

Moreover,  in  the  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  reading  materials  in  recent 
decades,  newspapers  and  magazines 
have  gained  more  than  their  propor¬ 
tionate  share;  the  trend  is  toward  an 
ever  larger  emphasis  on  periodical 
reading.  Many  studies  show  that  both 
young  people  and  adults  tend  more 
and  more  to  read  the  short,  easily 
available  materials  found  in  magazines 
rather  than  the  longer  books. 

The  fact  that  periodicals  are  uni¬ 
versally  read  suggest  they  might  serve 
as  a  powerful  agency  of  individual 
and  social  enlightment.  But  they 
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may  just  as  well  serve  as  a  blinding 
and  misleading  agency.  As  in  other 
types  of  reading  matter,  the  quality  of 
magazine  articles  varies  from  the 
scholarly  and  authentic  to  the  blatant- 
ly  and  the  consciously  false.  And  a 
fact  that  should  be  arresting  to  educa¬ 
tors,  especially  to  those  in  literature 
and  the  social  sciences,  is  that  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  more  reliable  and  authentic 
the  material  in  a  given  magazine  the 
smaller  its  circulation  (4).  It  can  be 
put  down  almost  as  a  law,  indeed,  that 
the  better  the  quality  of  a  magazine  — 
if  we  apply  the  same  tests  we  normally 
apply  to  reading  matter  —  the  smaller 
its  circulation. 

The  exact  facts  as  to  what  periodic¬ 
als  America  reads  are  fortunately  eas¬ 
ily  available.  They  are  found  in  the 
annual  Ayer’s  Directory  of  Newg- 
papers  and  Periodicals,  which  gives 
latest  circulation  figures  for  virtually 
every  publication  in  America.  The 
general  picture  has  also  been  shown  in 
several  independent  studies.  In  1940 
a  survey  showed  story  magazines  had 
a  combined  circulation  of  625,000,000, 
a  figure  that  would  be  much  larger  to-' 
day  (5).  By  comparison  all  of  the 
so-called  “quality”  magazines  in  the 
country',  even  with  a  liberal  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  term,  would  fall  far  short 
of  a  million. 

Other  studies  of  what  Americans 
read  add  up  to  the  same  general  pic¬ 
ture:  millions  read  the  “slicks.”  the 
picture  magazines,  the  story  magazines, 
the  women’s  magazines,  and  the  Read¬ 
er's  Digest;  the  thoughtful,  carefully 
written,  and  carefully  edited  journals 
dealing  with  significant  social  topicj 
number  their  readers  in  the  thousands 
or  even  the  hundreds. 

With  slight  modification,  we  find 
high  school  pupils  reading  exactly  the 
same  publications  as  their  elders.  In 


replies  from  17,338  pupils  in  high 
schools  in  every  state  as  to  what  maga¬ 
zines  they  preferred  W.  C.  Fells  found 
(1937)  the  top  ten  to  be  the  Readers 
Digest,  Life,  American  Magazine, 
Time,  Good  Housekeeping,  Popular 
Mechanics  The  Literary  Digest,  Col¬ 
liers,  Popular  Science,  and  National 
Geographic  (6). 

In  an  earlier  survey,  R.  S.  Kimball 
found  high  school  pupils  had  “a  pitiful 
acquaintance”  with  magazines  which 
are  universally  recognized  as  the  most 
reliable  from  the  standpoint  of  litera¬ 
ture,  such  as  Harper's  or  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  (7).  Numerous  other  studies 
have  corroborated  these  results. 

Since  little  is  being  done  in  high 
schools  to  remedy  the  situation  it  is 
not  surprising  that  when  students 
come  to  college  we  find  them,  generally 
speaking,  reading  about  what  they  read 
when  they  entered  high  school.  And 
since  little  is  being  done  in  colleges  to 
remedy  the  situation  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  to  find  the  periodical  reading  of 
college  graduates,  generally  speaking, 
not  significantly  different  from  that  of 
non-graduates.  In  one  of  the  more 
comprehensive  studies  of  college  grad¬ 
uates,  made  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  it  was  found,  for  example, 
that  two-thirds  read  books,  four-fifths 
read  magazines,  and  nine-tenths  read 
newspapers  —  closely  paralleling  the 
findings  in  other  studies  of  the  adult 
population  generally  (8).  And  the 
magazines  were  those  most  widely  read 
by  the  population  generally.  College 
produced  no  apparent  change  in  per¬ 
iodical  reading  tastes. 

Another  relevant  fact  has  to  do  with 
why  we  read  what  we  read.  We  know 
what  we  like  but  do  we  know  how  we 
came  to  like  it?  How  are  reading 
tastes  and  habits  formed  ? 

Doubtless  most  of  us  if  asked  why 
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we  prefer  the  sort  of  reading  we  do  period  of  life  when  the  subjects  felt 
would  give  about  the  same  reply  re-  the  greatest  development  of  their  read- 
ceived  when  a  similar  question  was  put  ing  taste  and  habits  took  place.  These 
to  a  group  of  adults:  “I  am  just  made  findings  may  be  seen  in  the  table  be- 
that  way”  (9).  But  the  facts  seem  to  low  (11) : 

be  otherwise.  Gray  and  Munroe  in  a  The  above  figures  speak  loudly  for 
detailed  study  of  the  reading  habits  of  themselves.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
100  adults  in  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  the  apparent  fact  that  reading  tastes 
found  that  the  subjects  themselves  gave  and  habits  are  formed  mainly  in  school 
early  family  interest  or  influence  as  years;  on  the  other,  the  fact  that 
the  chief  factor  in  determining  their  schools  themselves  have  little  to  do  with 
later  reading  taste  and  habits.  This  it  so  far  as  periodical  reading  habits 
applies  to  all  three  types  of  reading;  are  concerned. 

but  there  was  considerable  difference  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  parallel 
in  the  degree  to  which  it  was  true  of  fact  adding  a  hopeful  note:  schools  do 
the  three  types.  Family  influence  was  materially  influence  tastes  in  book 
given  by  almost  all  —  98  per  cent —  reading.  To  quote  one  study:  “One 
as  the  main  determinant  of  their  news-  of  the  most  extensive  studies  of  the 
paper  reading  tastes  and  habits,  almost  reading  interests  of  high  school  pupils 
none  mentioning  the  school  as  having  indicated  that  teachers  definitely  in- 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  In  maga-  fluence  the  choice  of  books  their  pu- 
zine  reading  84  gave  family  interest  as  pils  read  outside  of  school  but  not  their 
an  important  determinant  and  28  per  choice  of  periodical  literature.”(12). 
cent  also  mentioned  the  influence  of  The  most  vital  fact  of  all  is  that 
the  schools.  In  book  reading  family  what  one  reads,  particularly  what  he 
influence  is  mentioned  by  80  per  cent  reads  about  current  affairs,  directly 
but  school  influence  there  is  mentioned  affects  social  action.  In  the  very  na- 
by  60  j)er  cont.  Very  significantly  ture  of  affairs  current  reading  (with 
only  22  per  cent  said  they  felt  there  listening)  must  largely  be  the  perman- 
had  been  any  change  in  their  magazine  ent  guide  and  source  of  his  action.  No 
reading  habit  since  childhood,  and  even  student  can  be  told  in  advance  what 
these  attributed  any  change,  not  to  will  be  the  manifold  issues  he  will  con- 
educational  influence,  but  to  incidental  front  in  life,  or  the  salient  facts  with 
circtimstances,  such  as  more  time  or  reference  to  them.  He  must  discover 
opportunity,  which  affected  the  quanti-  these  things  for  himself  at  the  moment 
tv  of  their  reading  (10).  of  action.  Social  action  will  thus  al- 

Especially  significant  for  our  pres-  ways  depend  on  getting  accurate  and 
ent  purjKwes  are  the  findings  as  to  the  adequate  current  information.  What 
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one  will  think  and  hence  do  will  be 
determined  in  large  part  by  what  he 
reads  —  and  of  course,  hears.  “The 
character  of  adult  reading,”  it  has  been 
said,  “may  be  a  matter  of  far  greater 
im}>ortance  to  a  democratic  society 
than  the  percentage  of  illiteracy,  since 
reading  may  either  enlighten  or  con¬ 
fuse  ...  To  the  degree  that  the  average 
reader  is  informed  about  current 
events  and  about  values  of  real  importr 
ance  to  society,  we  are  protected 
against  the  designs  of  unscrupulous 
minorities”  (13). 

A  line  of  investigation  initiated  by 
Waples  and  Tyler  provides  a  hopeful 
wedge  for  education.  In  gist,  what 
they  think  they  have  found  is  that  peo¬ 
ple  actually  do  not  read  about  the 
things  that  interest  them  —  that  is  not 
primarily  or  mainly  or  necessarily 
(14).  What  the  study  did  was  to  make 
a  list  of  about  one  thousand  topics 
in  which  they  were  most  interested, 
the  persons  being  representative  of 
different  educational,  oocupati<mal, 
and  class  levels.  The  results  showed 
that  adult  members  of  society  of  all 
classes  and  educational  levels  are  in¬ 
terested  in  reading  about  significant 
social  issues.  But  they  revealed  a  wide 
discrepancy  between  what  people  want 
to  read  about  and  what  they  do  read. 

The  conclusion  was  that  what  peo¬ 
ple  actually  read  about  is  determined 
in  large  measure  not  by  interest  but 
by  accessibility  and  readability  in  com¬ 
bination.  “These  studies,”  says  An¬ 
derson  “of  what  people  really  want  to 
read  especially  in  contrast  with  what 
they  actually  read,  suggests  that  their 
reading  behavior  would  be  consider¬ 
ably  improved  were  suitable  materials 
available  to  them.” 

A  very  impotrant  reason  why  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  read  publications  they  do 
not  read  is  that  they  simply  do  not 


know  about  them.  This  applies  to 
high  school  and  collie  graduates  to 
only  a  slightly  less  extent  than  to  non¬ 
graduates.  Like  everyone  else,  the 
only  sources  of  current  information 
most  of  them  know  are  those  familiar¬ 
ly  displayed  in  barber  shops,  dentists’ 
offices,  magazine  stands  and  similar 
places. 

j  The  extent  of  the  ignorance  of 
American  college  students  about  cur¬ 
rent  periodicals  of  the  better  sort  would 
'scarcely  be  believed  by  anyone  who  has 
made  no  effort  to  find  out.  I  have 
made  such  an  effort  with  hundreds  of 
students  whom  I  believe  are  average. 
I  can  report  that  the  typical  American 
college  senior  cannot  tell  you  what  the 
Nation,  the  New  Republic,  or ‘even 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  looks  like.  Not 
what  sorts  of  things  are  to  be  found 
in  them  but  what  they  look  like  phys¬ 
ically.  He  has  never  read  a  single 
article  from  Harper's  Magazine,  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  The  Antioch  Re¬ 
view,  the  Yale  Review,  the  Virginia 
Quarterly  Review  or  any  similar  first 
rate  journal.  What  is  more,  during 
all  the  rest  of  his  life  he  never  will 
read  a  single  article  from  any  of  these 
journals.  He  does  not  know  and  never 
will  know  what  sorts  of  information  he 
could  get  from  them. 

If  this  is  so,  schools  surely  are  neg¬ 
lecting  a  duty  here,  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  of  all  educational  duties  — 
disseminating  information  about  the 
sources  of  information.  To  permit 
young  people  to  go  through  school  and 
college  for  16  years  without  so  much 
as  acquainting  them  with  the  wide  re¬ 
sources  of  current  information  is  in¬ 
excusable.  ( 

Taken  together  the  foregoing  facta 
tell  their  own  story.  The,  amount  and 
character  of  current  periodical  read¬ 
ing  is  an  educational  and  social  phenr 
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omenon  of  first  importaMe.  Present 
tastes  and  habits  of  adidts  and  students 
leave  much  to  he  desired.  Schools 
can  influence  reading  habits  hut  are 
not  significantly  influencing  periodical 
reading  habits.  Obvious  conclusion: 
schools  need  to  give  some  real  attenr 
tion  to  this  area. 

This  conclusion  has  been  urged  by 
several  discerning  educators  who  have 
given  attention  to  this  subject.  They 
seem  to  be  of  one  mind  in  urging  its 
importance.  Here  arc  typical  state¬ 
ments  somewhrft  abbreviated  in  some 
instances  but  without  changing  the 
emphasis  or  essence: 

Danielson :  “Schools  should  provide 
for  the  systematic  reading  of  periodic¬ 
als  and  for  the  development  of  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  magazine  literature  that 
will  carry  over  into  the  home”  (15). 

Gray  and  Munroe:  “It  is  unfortun¬ 
ate  that  secondary  schools  have  made 
so  little  provision  in  the  past  for  read¬ 
ing  magazines  under  conditions  that 
lead  to  the  development  of  desirable 
standards  and  tastes.  The  period  from 
12  to  16  is  a  critical  period  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  desirable  reading  inter¬ 
ests  that  persist.  Children  and  young 
people  are  not  receiving  adequate  di¬ 
rection  with  respect  to  newspaper  and 
magazine  reading. 

“To  what  source  shall  we  trace 
these  conditions?  One  agency  stands 
out  most  clearly  —  the  character  of  the 
educative  process  which  has  failed  to 
develop  effective  reading  habits”  (16). 

LaBrant:  “More  reading  of  current 
literature  presenting  analyses  of  social 
and  economic  forces  is  imperative  if 
democratic  institutions  are  to  continue. 
Information  must  be  gained  on  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  economic  problems, 
race  questions,  housing,  employment, 
and  so  on”  (17). 

Anderson:  “What  are  schools  now 


doing  and  what  can  they  do  to  raise 
magazine  reading  tastes  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  permanent  interests  in  the  better 
periodicals?  Henderson  asked  2,088 
junior  and  senior  high  school  pupils 
to  answer  this  question :  ‘Who  asks  you 
to  read  magazines?*  Of  this  number 
1007  replied  that  no  one  guided  them 
in  their  reading.  An  educated  citizen 
must  be  intelligent  about  the  important 
social  issues  which  confront  society. 
How  can  students  be  stimulateil  to  ac¬ 
quire  permanent  reading  interests  on 
these  issues?”  (18). 

These  excerpts  from  those  who  have 
studied  periodical  reading  habits  show 
remarkable  unanimity.  They  urge 
the  importance  of  this  area  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  support  their  conclusions 
with  studies  having  highly  relevant 
implications  and  giving  hopeful  leads 
to  teachers  and  educators.  Why  has 
their  counsel  been  so  little  heeded  ? 
Why  is  so  little  still  being  done  in 
schools  and  colleges  to  improve  period¬ 
ical  reading  habits  ? 

I  mention  two  basic  reasons.  The 
first  is  traditional.  The  past,  the 
mastery  of  settled  fact,  still  is  widely 
regardefl  as  the  province  of  education. 
Events  in  flux,  things  not  even  yet 
born,  like  next  month’s  magazine  art¬ 
icle,  schools  have  not  considered  their 
business. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  we  have 
developed  no  techniques  for  dealing 
with  the  present.  Teachers  are  slaves 
to  textbooks  and  current  reading  can’t 
be  put  in  a  textbook.  Teachers  who 
see  the  great  need  in  this  area  must 
pioneer  in  finding  their  own  materials 
and  techniques. 

For  somewhat  more  than  20  years 
now  the  author  has  been  pioneering  in 
this  field  at  the  college  level.  This 
doubtless  represents  more  experienc.e 
in  teaching  current  periodical  reading 
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than  anyone  elae  in  America  has  ac* 
quired  and  perhaps  entitles  me  to  speak 
briefly  ex  cathedra. 

While  my  experience  has  been  at 
the  college  level,  it  hag  been  mainly 
with  freshmen  and  the  difference  be 
tween  a  high  school  senior  and  a  college 
freshman  is  not  too  great.  Obviously 
the  problem  of  choosing  reading  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  maturity  level  of  the 
student  will  vary  with  the  grade,  but 
I  think  most  of  the  results  I  have  ob¬ 
served  have  significance  for  secondary 
education. 

In  a  word,  what  I  have  done  is 
choose  what  are  fairly  generally  con- 
sidere<l  among  educated  persons  to  be 
the  best  general  magazines  and  had 
students  read  them  —  regularly  and 
extensively.  I  emphasize  the  last  two 
words.  If  the  aim  is  to  create  read¬ 
ing  habits  there  must  be  considerable 
and  there  must  be  regular  reading. 
And  there  must  also  be  reading  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time. 

For  this  reason,  I  run  my  course 
through  a  full  year.  Ideally  I  think 
it  should  run  through  two  years.  The 
idea  must  be  abandoned  that  a  hit  and 
miss  assignment  now  and  then  in  a 
good  magazine  can  significantly  influ¬ 
ence  reading  habit,  when  the  steady 
diet  week  in  and  week  out  continues 
from  a  thousand  news  stands  intended 
for  the  uncultivated  and  undiscrimin¬ 
ating  taste. 

I  also  emphasize  that  the  reading 
chosen  —  at  whatever  maturity  level 
—  must  be  the  best  available  for  that 
level.  Since  all  periodical  reading 
material  is  controlled  to  greater  or 
lesser  extent  by  commercial  considera¬ 
tions.  even  the  best  available  will  often 
be  dishearteningly  mediocre  but  the 
task  of  a  teacher,  I  take  it,  is  to  lead 
the  student  to  prefer  the  good  over  the 
bad,  the  better  over  the  good. 


I  hope  this  shocks  no  educational 
pretenses  of  grand  impartiality.  The 
literature  teacher  makes  no  effort  to 
conceal  that  he  asks  students  to  read 
some  things  rather  than  others  because 
he  thinks  they  are  more  worth  reading 
—  i.e.  they  are  “better.” 

In  literature  teachers  have  had  no 
hesitancy  in  choosing  what  they  con¬ 
sider  best  and  asking  students  to  read 
it.  But  when  it  comes  to  current  per¬ 
iodical  reading  we  have  assumed  either 
that  there  is  no  better  or  worse,  that 
we  could  not  know  what  it  is,  or  that 
educationally  it  is  a  matter  of  no  im¬ 
portance.  If  everybody  in  America 
grows  up  to  read  a  Hearst  newspaper, 
a  pulp  magazine,  and  Liberty,  schools 
and  colleges  for  the  most  part  have 
acted  as  if  that  is  all  right  with  them. 
They  have  simply  paid  no  attention  to 
the  matter.  The  result  we  have  re¬ 
corded  earlier  in  this  paper. 

The  truth  is  that  teachers  in  every 
subject  must  constantly  make  value 
judgments.  How  could  music  appre¬ 
ciation  be  cultivated  without  some' 
choice  as  to  what  is  better  and  what  is 
worse?  In  any  subject,  the  mere 
choice  of  a  textbook  or  the  making  of 
an  assignment  represents  a  value  judg¬ 
ment. 

Choosing  values  among  present-day 
newspapers  or  magazines,  it  is  true, 
presents  additional  problems,  but 
schools  cannot  evade  the  issue  if  they 
are  to  undertake  to  cultivate  better 
reading  habits. 

At  the  college  level  I  have  used 
Harpers  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
mainly.  I  use  them  because  they  are 
varied,  non-technical,  intelligent,  well- 
written  and  fairly  authoritative  — 
that  is,  they  are  “good.”  And  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  read¬ 
ing  six  articles  a  week  —  our  pace  — 
from  these  journals  has  in  the  case  of 
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nearly  every  student  done  two  things 
the  course  is  intended  to  do:  improved 
reading  taste  and  habits,  and  greatly 
stimulated  interest  in  and  knowledge 
of  current  affairs.  This  I  cannot  re¬ 
port,  from  any  formal  investigation. 
I  can  only  give  the  reader  a  great 
abundance  of  “impressionistic”  evi¬ 
dence  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth  — 
evidence  got  from  observing  students’ 
later  careers,  letters,  personal  contacts, 
and  from  learning  in  countless  other 
ways  that  they  actually  were  continu¬ 
ing  to  do  and  prefer  “better”  reading. 

Since  I  have  never  taught  at  the 
secondary  level,  I  shall  not  presume  to 
suggest  the  reading  appropriate  to  this 
level  except  to  say  that  my  experience 
with  collqre  freshmen  suggests  that 
Harpers  and  the  Atlantic  would  not 
prove  too  “mature”  for  the  better  stu¬ 
dents,  at  leAst,  among  high  school  sen¬ 
iors.’ 

The  materials  and  techniques  appro¬ 
priate  to  each  grade  level  will  best  be 
worked  out  by  each  teacher  for  himself. 
I  am  convinced  this  will  be  done  when 


the  need  in  this  area  is  sufficiently 
understood.  When  we  realize  how 
vitally  periodical  reading  habits  will 
determine  the  student’s  thinking,  vot¬ 
ing,  acting,  and  every  aspect  of  his  be¬ 
havior  throughout  life,  we’ll  find  a 
suitable  methodology  to  deal  with  the 
task. 

In  a  word,  what  is  needed  but  large¬ 
ly  is  missing  in  American  education  is 
a  forthright  study  of  this  day  in  his¬ 
tory.  This  is  what  a  good  course  in 
current  periodical  reading  or  rather  a 
course  in  reading  goo<l  periodicals 
would  be.  It  would  be  a  study  of  the 
ever-moving  now,  to  discover  what  we 
know,  what  we  don’t  know,  and  what 
we  need  to  know  as  a  basis  for  this 
day’s  action.  It  would  provide  exper¬ 
ience  in  following  a  moving  culture. 
It  would  serve  to  launch  the  young 
person  into  the  stream  of  his  culture 
and  to  provide  him  with  a  method  of 
keeping  abreast  of  it.  And  almost  in¬ 
cidentally  it  would  develop  the  kind  of 
reading  habits  we  want. 
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The  Science  Telecast 

in  the  Classroom 

By  BESS  BARG 

Radio-Television  Assistant,  Philadelphia  Public  Schools 

The  impact  of  recent  scienti-  dom  and  discretion  can  enrich  and  sup- 
fic  development*  and  discoveries  plement  the  work  of  the  classroom, 
upon  the  daily  life  of  every  in-  At  no  time  can  it  take  the  place  of  the 
dividual,  upon  the  standards  of  com-  teacher.  Like  all  other  teaching  aids 
munities,  upon  the  very  future  of  civ-  the  television  lesson  is  merely  a  tool  — 
ilization  makes  science  more  than  an  a  power  tool  —  in  the  teacher’s  kit. 
accumulation  of  facts,  more  than  a  And  like  all  other  tools,  its  effective- 
method  of  investigation.  Science  is  a  ness  is  dependent  upon  the  skill  and 
dynamic  social  force.  sensitivity  of  the  hand  and  brain  that 

Television  offerings  in  out-of-school  guides  it. 
hours  reflect  the  unprecedented  inter-  The  implications  are  obvious.  The 
est  in  science.  The  popularity  of  pro-  teacher  who  uses  television  must  use  it 
grams  like  “The  John  Hopkins  Tele-  as  a  doctor  uses  the  newest  discovery 
vision  Review,”  “Mr.  Wizard,”  and  of  medical  science — with  courage, 
“The  Nature  of  Things”  reflect  public  purpose,  discretion  and  skill,  born  of 
interest  Popularity  polls  of  chil-  responsible  experimentation  and  eval- 
dren’s  interest*  rate  them  high,  as  well,  nation.  The  teacher  is  the  guiding  in- 
Though  we  are  concerned  in  this  art-  telligence  without  whom  the  classroom 
icle  with  the  in-school  listening  pro-  television  program  loses  its  effective- 
gram,  the  science  teacher  must  not  ness. 

minimize  the  value  of  these  offerings  In  many  ways  the  television  pro¬ 
to  the  classroom  activities.  gram  can  enrich  the  activities  of  the 

Educators  throughout  the  country  science  classroom.  It  is  more  than  an 
have  been  experimenting  with  the  tele-  audio-visual  aid.  It  adds  to  the  media 
vision  programs  designed  for  in-school  of  sight  and  sound  the  unique  quali- 
listening  in  a  variety  of  curriculum  ties  of  timeliness  and  reality.  It  has 
areas.  In  this  article  we  developed  to  an  astonishing  degree  the 
The  Place  shall  be  concerned  pri-  techniques  of  the  personal  appeal,  the 
of  the  marily  with  its  value  to  “man-to-man”  relationship  that  create* 
Teacher:  the  teacher  of  science.  a  warm  flow  of  sympa- 

Many  of  the  comments.  Advantages:  thy  between  the  view- 
however,  are  applicable  to  all  educa-  er  and  the  performer, 

tional  programs.  The  guest  scientist  appearing  on  the 

It  might  be  well  to  clarify  at  the  television  screen  in  the  classroom  is 
very  beginning  the  nature  of  the  class-  sharing  his  talents  and  experiences 
room  television  program.  It  is  a  with  the  students.  His  interest  in 
teaching  aid  which  if  used  with  wis-  them,  at  that  very  moment,  is  evident 
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in  his  every  movement,  his  every  word. 
He’s  alive  and  real  and  his  concerns 
at  the  moment  are  their  concerns. 
Their  emotions  as  well  as  their  minds 
are  stirred. 

There’s  romance  in  television.  It’s 
new,  it  exciteg  the  imagination.  It  is 
associated  in  the  child’s  mind  with 
pleasurable  experiences.  The  science 
program  produced  with  skill  and 
imagination  is  a  magic  carpet.  The 
student  who  is  stirred  via  television  by 
the  “flights  of  fancy”  of  the  Wright 
l^rothers,  of  Newton,  of  Fulton,  may 
take  courage  and  dare  his  own  “flights 
of  fancy.”  It  is  possible  that  some 
moment  during  a  telecast  may  mark 
the  moment  of  inspiration,  the  moment 
of  the  release  of  the  creative  energies 
of  a  potential  scientist. 

No  teacher,  however  learned,  can  be 
an  expert  in  all  areas  of  science  nor  be 
aware  of  every  new  scientific  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  era  of  rapid-fire  scientific 
productivity.  The  science  expert  in 
his  television  visit  to  the  classroom 
brings  stimulating  up-to^late  news  and 
views  about  recent  discoveries,  theories 
and  research  projects  and  their  social 
implications. 

Facts  and  skills  learned  in  the 
classroom  are  reinforced  when  demon¬ 
strated  in  another  medium.  The  pres¬ 
tige  value  of  the  television  guest,  if  he 
be  an  authority  in  some  specialized 
area  of  science,  helps  the  learning  pro¬ 
cess. 

The  research  scientist  from  the  lab¬ 
oratories  of  an  industrial  plant  in  the 
community  who  visits  the  classroom, 
via  television,  to  explain  the  science 
behind  a  new  safety  device  on  a  house¬ 
hold  appliance  helps  to  relate  cold  facts 
to  the  personal  concerns  of  the  stu¬ 
dent.  The  weather  man  who  takes 
time  from  his  busy  day  to  explain  the 
interrelationships  of  astronomy,  geo¬ 


graphy,  and  physics  that  contributed  to 
the  recent  flood  disasters  in  Holland 
and  England  helps  to  make  subject 
matter  come  alive. 

Every  teacher  recognizes  the  dual 
nature  of  the  scientific  development  of 
■the  past  century.  This  knowledge 
highlights  the  urgency  of  a  program 
of  n?sponsible  action  mutually  shared 
by  the  scientist,  the  educator,  the  legis¬ 
lator,  the  citizen.  The  science  teacher 
is  an  important  member  of  this  team. 
Scientists  have  demonstrated  their 
eagerness  to  work  with  educators. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  television 
program  they  become  co-workers  with 
the  classroom  teacher. 

In  sharing  the  telec^ast  in  the  class¬ 
room,  pupils  and  teacher  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  react  as  fellow  partici¬ 
pants  to  mutual  Ixmefits  and  mutual 
perils.  From  such  experiences  may 
develop  bonds  of  understanding.  Such 
experiences,  pleasantly  sharenl.  may 
help  to  release  inhibiting  emotional 
tension  and  to  break  down  frustrating 
intellectual  barriers. 

Adults  in  the  community  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  work  of  the  classroom. 
Unfortunately,  too  often,  the  stereo¬ 
type  of  the  classroom  in  the  minds  of 
many  adults,  is  one  of  “stuffy”  dogma¬ 
tism  and  discipline.  The  TV  pro¬ 
gram  has  inestimable  public  relations 
value.  It  gives  the  parents  a  glimpse 
behind  the  scenes ;  it  gives  them  a  point 
of  contact  with  the  teacher  and  with 
the  youngsters;  it  has  educational 
value  for  the  adult  in  the  living-room 
as  it  has  for  the  student  in  the  class¬ 
room;  it  helps  to  break  down  destruc¬ 
tive  stereotypes;  it  helps  parents  to 
understand  their  schools  and  modem 
methods  of  instruction. 

The  television  visit  of  a  scientist  in 
the  classroom  often  creates  an  aware¬ 
ness  and  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
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Other  scientUU  and  significant  science 
developments  throughout  the  world. 
Information  in^  other  media  of  com- 
municaiimi,  the  newspaper,  the  maga¬ 
zine,  the  radio,  take  on  new  meaning. 
This  awareness  cannot  fail  to  enrich 
the  understandings  and  value  of  the 
classroom  work. 

Museums,  historical  societies,  libra¬ 
ries,  research  laboratories,  colleges, 
and  other  public  service  agencies  gra¬ 
ciously  dust  off  their  choicest  treasures 
so  that  they  may  be  telegenic.  The 
television  program  brings  these  treas¬ 
ures  right  into  the  classroom.  When 
the  guest  scientist  brings  out  of  hiding 
the  very  wind  tunnel  and  experimental 
materials  used  by  the  Wright  Brothers, 
it’s  a  thrill  for  the  students. 

However  small  the  community,  it 
includes  a  storehouse  of  human  re¬ 
sources  as  well.  Busy  scientists  and 
experts  who  could  never  visit  all  the 
science  classrooms  of  a  community  in 
person  can  and  will  (as  has  been  de- 
monstrate<l  in  Philadelphia)  share 
their  talent  and  experiences  with  the 
student  via  television. 

The  teacher’s  search  for  new  ma¬ 
terials,  for  variety  in  techniques,  for 
escape  from  the  perils  of  dogmatic 
teaching,  for  the  re-vital ization  of  his 
energies  and  enthusiasm,  is  continu¬ 
ous.  In  many  ways  the  television  pro¬ 
gram  may  help  to  regenerate  his  ener¬ 
gies,  his  interests,  his  skills. 

The  demonstration  of  the  newest 
methods  by  master  teachers  and  ex¬ 
perts  in  specialized  areas  of  science 
and  industry,  the  illustrative  materials 
shared  by  museum  and  other  public 
service  agencies,  the  invitation  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  rich  resources  of  community 
agencies,  the  stimulation  of  inspired 
scientists,  the  use  of  a  combination  of 
audio-visual  aids,  the  suggestions  for 
continued  research  and  classroom  activ¬ 


ity  which  come  into  the  classroom  via 
television,  all  these  may  be  a  source 
of  recreation  to  the  science  teacher. 

Inherent  in  every  science  lesson, 
whatever  the  area,  is  the  relationship 
to  human  progress  and  welfare.  This 
relationship  directs  the  interjection  of 
science  with  other  curricular  areas. 
When  an  astronomer  brings  to  the 
classroom  during  his  television  visit 
some  of  the  latest  information  about 
space  ships  and  space  stations,  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  immediately  interested  in 
such  things  as  the  possibility  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  life  on  other  planets.  In 
these  days  of  speculation  about  the  fly¬ 
ing  saucer  and  the  atomic  lK>mb  which 
have  excited  so  much  public  interest 
and  apprehension,  the  student’s  curios¬ 
ity  often  centers  about  the  internation¬ 
al,  indeed  the  interplanetary,  implica¬ 
tions  of  these  scientific  developments. 

A  recent  Philadelphia  school  tele¬ 
cast  featuring  interesting  facts  about 
shells  revealed  a  close  association  be¬ 
tween  the  creatures  which  inhabit 
shells  and  the  health  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  the  problems  of  the  pirates, 
the  food  supply  of  the  Japanese  sol¬ 
diers,  the  clothing  of  kings  and  queens, 
and  the  building  of  bridges. 

Telecasts  highlighting  the  science 
behind  the  weather,  the  automobile,  the 
jet  plane,  the  camera,  the  air  condi¬ 
tioner,  the  latest  methods  of  scientific 
farming,  to  note  but  a  few,  have  no 
vital  significance  unless  related  to  the 
people  whom  they  affect.  It  is  through 
the  interplay  of  the  social  studies  and 
of  science  instruction  that  socially  de¬ 
sirable  behavior  may  be  developed. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  television  program  is  merely  a 
tool  in  the  teacher’s  kit.  It  can  never 
replace  the  teacher.  Articles  about 
the  school  telecast  will  be  written  and 
revised  again  and  again  in  the  light  of 
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further  experimentation,  but  the  teach¬ 
er  of  science  must  decide  for  himself 
through  practical  experience  with  the 
medium,  just  how  valuable  a  resource 
the  television  program  will  be  in  his 
classroom. 

For  many  communities  whose  teach¬ 
ers  have  been  deprived  of  the  oppor^ 
tunity  to  utilize  the 
Limitations:  science  telecast  in  the 
classroom,  the  recent 
allocation  by  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  of  242  channels  for 
education  presents  a  hopeful  picture. 

Others,  like  Philadelphia,  have  been 
more  fortunate,  for  commercial  sta¬ 
tions  have  been  most  generoxis  in  pro¬ 
viding  time,  facilities  and  technical 
assistance  to  the  schools.  However, 
even  the  teachers  in  these  communities 
find  themselves  faced  with  many  prob¬ 
lems. 

Each  school,  elementary  or  second¬ 
ary,  has  its  tyrant,  the  bell  schedule. 
Often  teachers  who  have  been  eager  to 
utilize  these  program  offerings  have 
found  themselves  stymied  by  tbe  al¬ 
most  insurmountable  problems  posed 
by  these  schedules.  The  word  “almost” 
has  been  use<l  advisedly,  for,  motivated 
by  interest  and  respect  for  the  telecast, 
many  teachers  and  administrators 
have  made  adjustments  in  their  sched¬ 
ules. 

In  some  schools  recess  periods  have 
been  readjusted,  in  others  teachers 
have  been  able  among  themselves  to  re¬ 
arrange  their  schedule  of  classes  to 
make  program  time  available  to  those 
who  have  been  interested  in  specific 
prosrams. 

Television  sets  are  expensive  and 
most  schools  are  faced  with  budget 
problems.  In  Philadelphia,  as  in  many 
other  communities,  the  Home  and 
School  Associations  have  been  most 
helpful.  They  have  provided  sets  for 


many  schools.  In  some  areas  parents 
have  opened  their  living-rooms  and 
their  television  sets  to  the  children  of 
neighboring  schools. 

In  many  neighborhoods,  schools  are 
overcrowded  and  need  every  available 
square  inch  of  space  to  house  the  stu¬ 
dents.  The  television  set  available, 
its  placement  in  the  school  presents  a 
problem.  As  a  result  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  sets  have  been  connected  in  audi¬ 
toriums,  libraries,  and  other  areas  of 
the  school  building  where  viewing  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  far  from  ideal.  Poor 
physical  and  environmental  conditions 
and  faulty  reception  can  spoil  even  the 
best  program.  These  are  problems 
which  face  the  teacher  and  the  admin¬ 
istrator. 

In  addition  to  administrative  and 
budget  problems  the  teacher  has  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  about  other  factors 
that  limit  the  use  of  the  school  tele¬ 
cast.  It  is  true  that  the  nature  of  the 
television  program  does  not  permit  the 
careful  previewing  that  is  possible  in 
the  use  of  other  audio-visual  aids. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  for  the 
teacher  to  secure  television  schedules 
which  include  information  about  topic, 
content,  format,  talent  and  time.  In 
many  areas  teachers’  manuals  include 
suggestions  for  preparation  and  follow¬ 
up  activities,  as  well.  With  this  in¬ 
formation,  the  teacher  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  “in  the  dark”  and  can  make 
adequate  preparation  for  the  telecast. 

.  The  “sit-and-take-it”  aspect  of  the 
television  lesson  criticized  by  some 
teachers  is  offset,  at  least  in  part,  by 
tbe  fascination  of  the  live  program  and 
the  dynamics  of  good  teaching.  For 
a  group  that  is  carefully  prepared, 
physically,  emotionally  and  intellectu¬ 
ally  for  the  program,  there  is  an  in¬ 
trinsic  “give-and-take”  quality  on 
every  television  program.  The  class- 
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room  teacher  can  minimize  the  dangers 
of  the  paasive  reoepti<Mi. 

Since  every  claaaroom  is  not  work¬ 
ing  in  the  same  area  of  science  at  the 
same  time,  the  programs  presented  do 
not  always  meet  the  immediate  needs 
of  every  teacher.  Herein  lies  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  only  the  classroom  teacher 
csn  resolve.  Upon  him  rests  the  deci¬ 
sion  for  program  selection  and  pur¬ 
pose. 

Each  teacher  must  decide  how 
much  the  break  in  the  current  class 
activity  will  enrich  the  classroom  work 
and  benefit  his  class.  The  teacher’s 
purpose  in  showing  the  program  may 
be  one  of  many.  He  may  see  in  the 
telecast  the  possibilities  for  review  of 
material  already  pn^nted  in  the 
classroom,  for  highlighting  inter-rela¬ 
tionships  of  subject  matter  with  cur¬ 
rent  affairs,  for  vocational  guidance, 
for  stimulating  an  interest  in  a  new 
science  unit  and  for  meeting  new  per¬ 
sonalities. 

A  similar  concern  is  expressed  by 
teachers  who  feel  that  in  their  sched¬ 
ules,  already  overcrowded  with 
“musts,”  there  is  no  time  for  the  tele¬ 
vision  program.  Here  again,  the 
teacher  is  faced  with  the  problem  of 
the  budgets  —  time  budgets,  interest 
budgets,  energy  budgets.  In  his  efforts 
to  realize  the  objectives  of  science  edu¬ 
cation,  the  teacher  has  found  through 
the  years  that  other  audio-visual  aids 
have  helped  him  to  make  the  most  of 
these  budgets.  Television  offers  him 
another,  a  dynamic  aid.  Can  he 
afford  to  overlook  its  potentialities! 

“Quo  vadis”  is  as  much 
Ohjectives:  the  concern  of  the  pro¬ 

ducer  of  the  telecast  as 
it  is  of  the  classroom  teacher. 

The  producer  of  the  science  pro¬ 
gram  for  in-school  listening  must  be 
concerned  with  objectives  —  the  ob¬ 


jectives  of  science  education,  as  well  as 
the  objectives  of  good  production. 

The  objectives  of  education  are 
stated  clearly  in  the  Fourth-Sixth 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education.  They  in¬ 
clude: 

(1)  Providing  opportunities  for 
growth  in  the  functional  understand¬ 
ings  of  facts. 

(2)  Providing  for  development  of 
functional  concepts. 

(3)  Providing  for  growth  in  the 
functional  understandings  of  princi¬ 
ples. 

(4)  Providing  opportunity  for 
growth  in  basic  skills. 

(5)  Providing  opportunity  for 
growth  of  skill  in  the  use  of  elements 
of  scientific  method. 

(6)  Providing  for  growth  in  the 
development  of  scientific  attitudes. 

(7)  Providing  for  growth  in  the 
development  of  appreciation, 

(8)  Providing  for  growth  in  the 
development  of  interests. 

The  criteria  noted  below  which  were 
employed  in  formulating  these  objec¬ 
tives  apply  with  equal  significance  to 
the  television  program : 

(1 )  The  objectives  should  be  prac¬ 
tical  for  the  classroom  teacher. 

(2)  The  objectives  should  be  psy¬ 
chologically  sound. 

(3)  The  objectives  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  of  attainment  under  reasonably 
favorable  conditions  and  to  a  measur¬ 
able  degree. 

(4)  The  objectives  should  be  uni¬ 
versal  in  a  democratic  society. 

(.5)  The  objective  should  indicate, 
directly  or  by  clear  implication,  the 
relationship  of  classroom  activity  to 
desired  changes  in  human  behavior. 

Production  objectives  are  the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  producer  of  the  in-school 
listening  program,  in  the  planning  as 
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well  a«  the  poetrmortem  stage  of  pro¬ 
duction,  he  asks  himself  the  following 
questions : 

( 1 )  Is  the  program  interesting  and 
enjoyable  ? 

(2)  Is  the  topic  or  content  and 
vocabulary  of  the  program  within  the 
understanding  of  the  students  for 
whom  it  is  designed? 

(3)  Does  the  program  accomplish 
its  purpose  ? 

(4)  Does  the  program  appeal  to 
youngsters  ? 

(5)  Is  the  performer  in  sympathy 
with  the  students  toward  whom  the 
program  is  beamed  t 

(6)  Is  the  material  presented  on 
the  program  authentic? 

(7)  Is  the  program  consistent  with 
democratic  ideals? 

(8)  Did  the  program  help  to 
broaden  the  students’  outlook  on  sci¬ 
ence  as  a  social  force? 

(9)  Did  the  program  offer  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  suggestions  for  individual 
and  group  activity  ? 

(10)  Did  the  program  challenge 
the  critical  thinking  of  the  students? 

(11)  Was  the  presentation  objec¬ 
tive? 

(12)  Did  the  program  meet  the 
needs  of  the  students? 

(13)  Was  the  program  paced  slow¬ 
ly  enough  so  that  the  students  could 
follow  it  with  ease  ? 

(14)  Did  the  program  help  lo  ac¬ 
quaint  the  adult  vieWrs  with  the  work 
of  the  schools? 

(15)  Were  the  teaching  techniques 
used  on  the  program  sound  and  ef¬ 
fective  ? 

(16)  Did  the  program  open  ave¬ 
nues  of  contact  between  producer  and 
classroom  viewers,  so  that  comments 
and  sugeestions  might  be  exchanged  ? 

(17)  Did  the  program  introduce 
available  community  resources  that 


might  contribute  to  the  viewers’  devel¬ 
opment  and  pleasure? 

(18)  Did  the  program  help  to  in¬ 
spire  an  appreciation  for  scientific 
habits  of  thought  ? 

(19)  Did  the  program  enrich  the 
classroom  activities? 

(20)  Did  the  program  help  to  in¬ 
spire  attitudes,  habits  and  apprecia¬ 
tions  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
science  education  ? 

(21)  Did  the  program  help  to 
make  the  student  aware  of  his  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  a  member  of  his  group-of- 
society  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  no  one  program 
can  meet  so  great  a  challenge  but  in  an 
overview  of  a  series  of  science  tele¬ 
casts  should  reveal  the  producer’s  con¬ 
cern  and  conscious  efforts  to  meet  these 
objectives.  This  is  no  easy  assign¬ 
ment.  Lynn  Poole,  producer  of  the 
popular  Johns  Hopkins  Television  Sci¬ 
ence  Review,  has  noted  that  the  tech¬ 
niques  that  have  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  Science  Review  are 
Time,  Thought,  Tempo,  Theater,  Title 
and  Talent. 

Effective  utilization  in  any  class¬ 
room  of  a  telecast  takes  time,  thought 
and  theater,  too,  as  well 
Utilization:  as  the  talents  of  the  crea¬ 
tive  teacher.  It  takes 

time : 

(1 )  To  review  scheduled  television 
offerings. 

(2)  To  select  programs  that  meet 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students. 

(3)  To  arrange  all  the  adminis¬ 
trative  details  well  in  advance  of  the 
telecast. 

(4)  To  check  the  physical  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  room  so  that  students  may 
view  the  program  under  conditions 
that  are  both  comfortable  and  health¬ 
ful. 

(5)  To  check  the  equipment  in  ad- 
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vance  so  that  everything  ia  in  working 
order  for  the  telecast. 

(6)  To  make  time  in  the  classroom 
schedule  for  a  “warm-up”  period  for 
the  students.  The  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  readiness  of  the  students  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  success  of  the  program. 

(7)  To  make  sure  that  the  students 
understand  the  purposes  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

(8)  To  prepare  the  students  for 
the  telecast  in  preparatory  activities 
which  may  include  information  about 
the  television  guest,  a  recall  of  inform¬ 
ation  about  the  subject,  questions  the 
students  hope  will  be  answered. 

It  takes  thought: 

( 1 )  To  decide  whether  a  program 
might  make  a  contribution  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  as  a  review,  as  an  exploratory 
device,  as  an  introduction  to  a  new 
unit  of  work,  as  a  supplement  to  cur¬ 
rent  activities. 

(2)  To  channel  the  reactions  of 
the  students  into  constructive  activities 
and  attitudes. 

(3)  To  develop  habits  of  critical 
listening,  observation  and  thought. 

(4)  To  capitalize  on  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  child  study. 

(5)  To  interpret  and  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  telecast 

(6)  To  share  the  reactions  and 
evaluations  of  the  teacher  and  of  the 
class  with  the  producer. 

And  of  course,  a  bit  of  theater  is  an 
essential  ingredient  of  all  classroom 
fare.  Flexibility  and  variety  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  telecast  and  to  follow-up 
activities  enhance  their  value  to  teach¬ 
er  and  students  alike. 

It  is  possible  that  contrary  to  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  teacher,  the  reactions 
of  the  students  to  this  program  may  be 
“hike-warm.”  It  is  well  for  the 
teacher  to  remember  that  forced  inter¬ 
est  may  create  an  antagonistic  mind 


set  to  both  the  subject  matter  and  the 
medium. 

Some  programs  may  stimulate  the 
interest  of  only  a  few  individuals  in 
the  group  and  inspire  independent  re¬ 
search.  In  fact,  in  some  classrooms, 
the  television  schedule  is  available  to 
the  students.  The  entire  group  indi¬ 
cates  an  interest  in  some  of  the  pro¬ 
grams.  Individuals  who  indicate  a 
personal  interest  in  others  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  view  the  program  of  their  choice 
and  to  carry  on  independent  activities 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  In 
sharing  these  experiences  with  the 
group  both  the  student  and  the  class 
are  benefited. 

Xew  and  shiny  as  it  is,  the  telecast 
designed  for  in-school  listening  has  de¬ 
monstrated  its  dynamic 
Challenge:  potential.  The  remarks 
of  Bill  and  John  who 
were  sailing  the  ocean  for  the  first 
time  might  apply  to  the  classroom  tele¬ 
vision  program.  Bill  and  John  were 
in  mid-ocean.  They  were  out  on  deck 
leaning  on  the  rail.  Everywhere  they 
looked  they  saw  water,  mountains  of 
water  in  perpetual  motion.  Said  Bill 
to  John,,  “Gee,  ain’t  it  big!”  “Hm,” 
answered  John,  “you  ain’t  seen  no¬ 
thin’,  there’s  lots  more  underneath.” 

Time  and  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  great  educational  team  that  is  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  this  newest  and  most 
promising  educational  tool  will  find 
out  what’s  underneath. 

To  the  science  teacher,  to  all  teach¬ 
ers  and  educators.  Governor  Earl  War¬ 
ren  of  California  issues  a  challenge: 

“Science  has  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  people  a  device  the  educational 
potentialities  of  which  appear  to  be 
tremendous.  It  may  be  that  we  are 
coming  to  grips  with  the  richest  op¬ 
portunity  in  history,  to  make  available 
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to  every  person  all  the  cultural  re¬ 
sources  that  have  been  painstakingly 
formed  and  assembled  throughout  the 
centuries.  If  such  is  the  case,  then 
the  manner  in  which  our  generation 
uses  such  an  opportunity — for  our¬ 
selves  and  for  those  who  will  follow  us 


—  can  be  a  measure  of  whether  we  are 
worthy  of  being  the  spiritual  heart 
of  Jefferson,  who  regarded  education 
as  ‘the  resource  most  to  be  relied  upon 
for  ameliorating  the  oonditi<Mi,  pro¬ 
moting  the  virtue  and  advancing  the 
happiness  of  man.’  ” 
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How  the  Teachers  of  Sauk  County  Used 
the  Newspaper  as  a  Tool  of  Learning 

By  KUET  R  SCHOENOFF 


SuptnrdendtrU  of  Schools 

VISITOR  to  anj  school  in 
Sauk  County,  Wisconsin 
would  see  and  hear  evidence 
of  the  use  of  newspapers. 

“We  are  having  an  election  this 
afternoon,”  said  a  farm  boj  as  he  ran 
to  play  ball.  “I  know  how  I  am  going 
to  vote,”  said  Sue  Anthony,  “but  I’m 
not  going  to  tell.”  Maybe  they  voted 
like  their  parents  or  perhaps  it  was  the 
newspapers  that  influenced  them.  For 
a  period  of  six  weeks  previous  to  the 
election  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
pupils  of  Harrisburg  School  read  every 
article  they  could  find  on  the  candi¬ 
dates,  listened  to  the  radio,  visited  the 
polling  places,  studied  about  the  quali- 
flcations  of  a  voter,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  duplicate  a  polling  place  in 
the  school  room.  This  election  really 
meant  something.  They  knew  what  it 
was  all  about.  The  newspaper  pro¬ 
vided  the  information  and  motivation. 

In  another  school  the  children  in  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
were  putting  on  a  dramatization  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  parents  were 
invited  to  listen.  It  is  true  that  the 
spectators  didn’t  have  a  set  of  ear 
phones  to  hear  the  plea  given  by  a  girl 
representing  Arabia  but  they  didn’t 
need  one  as  she  was  speaking  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  Every  article  found  in  the  paper 
on  the  U.N.  was  read  and  kept  for  fu¬ 
ture  reference.  Tape  recordings, 
movies,  film  strips,  posters,  charts,  and 
books  were  used  to  obtain  all  the  in¬ 
formation  possible  to  put  on  the  de¬ 
monstration  and  at  the  same  time,  gain 
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an  insight  as  to  the  value  of  this  or¬ 
ganization. 

In  still  another  school  a  papier^ 
mach4  model  of  a  highway  was  being 
constructed  to  try  and  figure  out  how 
the  slaughter  on  our  highways  could  be 
eliminated.  In  an  editorial  the  pupils 
read  that  over  37,000  people  were 
killed  in  1952  and  something  just 
ought  to  be  done.  Highway  police 
were  called  in  to  talk  to  the  class  on 
safety  measures.  Field  trips  were 
made  to  study  road  signs  and  visit 
areas  where  accidents  had  occurred. 
A  large  scrapbook  of  clippings  relating 
to  all  accidents  in  the  vicinity  was  kept 
as  a  class  project.  A  spot  map  was 
also  made.  Students  analyzed  each  ac¬ 
cident  from  the  standpoint  of  preven¬ 
tion. 

These  projects  growing  out  of  the 
newspaper  in  the  classroom  provided  a 
natural  situation  for  the  development 
of  attitudes.  While  it  is  difficult  to 
measure  growth  in  dependability,  co¬ 
operation,  open  mindedness,  sharing, 
etc.  changes  were  observed  and  re¬ 
ported.  For  example,  while  every  pu¬ 
pil  had  copies  of  textbooks  there  were 
only  a  few  copies  of  newspapers  avail¬ 
able.  Cooperative  planning  and  shar¬ 
ing  were  necessary  in  order  that  every 
member  of  the  class  would  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  use  the  paper. 

Need  for  Study  of  the  Newspaper 

In  urban  and  rural  America  the 
newspaper  is  one  of  the  most  vital  me¬ 
dia  for  the  promulgation  of  knowledge 
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and  it  is  also  a  potent  factor  in  formul¬ 
ating  public  opinion. 

It  ia  because  of,  and  as  a  result  of, 
public  opinion  that  many  of  our  major 
policies  and  local,  state  and  national 
issues  are  instituted  and  put  into  ac¬ 
tion.  Intelligent  reading  of  news¬ 
papers  will  prevent  the  growth  of  an 
irresponsible,  undependable  press. 

It  is  our  job  as  educators  to  teach 
the  youth  of  today  how  to  read  the 
papers  critically. 

In  the  United  States  the  business  of 
communicating  news  is  an  enormous 
enterprise.  There  are  approximately 
2000  daily  newspapers  and  over  500 
Sunday  newspapers,  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  over  52  million  copies. 
In  addition,  more  than  10,000  news¬ 
papers  are  published  weekly  or  semi¬ 
weekly.  To  this  giant  network  add 
some  1400  periodical  magazines  — 
many  of  them  news  magazines  —  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  about  140 
million  copies. 

Because  the  newspaper  does  play  a 
major  part  in  everyday  living  and  be¬ 
cause  many  teachers  are  not  cognizant 
of  the  value  of  the  newspaper  in  the 
classroom,  a  program  of  action  was  in¬ 
stituted  in  Sauk  County  to  make  better 
use  of  this  easily  available  tool  of  learn¬ 
ing. 

A  leading  paper  in  Wisconsin,  The 
Mtlv'aukee  Journal,  provided  each  ru¬ 
ral  and  multiple  room  school  (118) 
with  a  daily  paper,  including  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition ;  other  papers  were  used  in 
addition.  Announcements  as  to  plans 
for  conducting  the  experiment  were 
made  at  the  Fall  Teachers  Meeting. 
It  was  decided  by  Superintent-Teacher 
Planning  that  the  most  effective  ap¬ 
proach  was  to  set-up  teacher  work¬ 
shops.  The  first  workshops  to  be  held 
in  October,  the  second  to  be  held  in 
November  and  the  third  to  be  held  in 
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April,  —  a  total  of  36  workshops.  The 
purpose  of  the  first  was  to  plan,  the 
second  to  exchange  ideas  and  the  third 
to  evaluate.  Approximately  176  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  participated  in  the 
program. 

Workshop  for  Preliminary  Planning 

Reasons  for  reading  the  paper, 
factors  that  alter  the  news,  habits  that 
are  important  to  acquire,  and  stand¬ 
ards  for  judgement  of  a  newspaper 
were  cooperatively  discussed  at  the  first 
series  of  workshops.  The  assumption 
that  children  are  no  longer  just 
“school  pupils,"  but  junior  citizens  and 
as  such  they  must  have  current  source 
materials  that  touch  the  life  of  their 
communities,  their  state  and  the  na¬ 
tion  was  accepted  by  the  group.  It 
was  hoped  that  as  a  result  of  the  news¬ 
paper  experiment  the  boys  and  girls 
of  Sauk  County  would  realize  an  opti¬ 
mum  fusion  of  the  four  major  objec¬ 
tives  of  education:  Self  Realization, 
Human  Realtionship,  Economic  Effi¬ 
ciency,  and  Civic  Responsibility. 

Exchange  of  Ideas 

At  the  second  series  of  workshops 
the  teachers  enthusiastically  told  about 
projects  that  were  being  carried  on  in 
their  schools. 

They  indicated  that  in  carrying  out 
the  projects  it  was  necessary  to  teach 
the  art  of  interpreting  graphics,  use 
of  special  terminology,  and  word  us¬ 
age.  The  skills  of  communication 
reading,  writing,  speaking  and  listen¬ 
ing  took  on  new  meaning  because  pu¬ 
pils  had  a  rich  background  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  which  to  draw.  It  was  more 
interesting  for  the  pupils  to  discuss 
and  write  about  the  siege  of  Korea  in 
1953  than  the  siege  of  Troy  in  1200 
B.  C.  Other  skills  were  needed  in 
locating  places  on  maps  and  globes, 
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evaluating  radio  news  reports  and 
headlines.  Pupils  learned  how  to 
select  and  organize  materials  which 
were  put  in  scrapbooks  and  files  for 
ready  reference  and  for  future  use. 
While  the  newspaper  provided  many 
opportunities  for  group  work  there  was 
also  provision  for  individual  initiative. 

In  the  discussion  teachers  pointed 
out  that  the  newspaper  provided  source 
material  in  all  areas  of  the  curriculum. 
For  example,  in  the  field  of  science, 
pupils  found  accounts  of  the  latest  sci¬ 
ence  discoveries,  many  of  which  were 
pictorially  illustrated. 

There  are  many  craft  ideas  in  the 
newspaper  which  appeal  to  pupils  of 
different  ages  and  abilities.  While 
articles  may  he  copied  there  is  provi¬ 
sion  for  initiative  in  the  selection  of 
mediums  to  he  used  as  well  as  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  idea. 

The  average  person  may  think  that 
the  newspaper  has  little  value  in  the 
primary  grades.  Primary  teachers, 
however,  have  discovered  that  it  can  he 
a  useful  tool.  Tx)ng  before  children 
can  actually  read  the  daily  paper  they 
see  pictures  which  arouse  their  curios¬ 
ity.  In  school  they  have  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  show  their  pictures,  talk  about 
them  and  have  the  teacher  read  the  cap¬ 
tions  or  items.  After  discussing  the 
pictures  and  stories  in  the  newspaper 
they  make  up  their  own  stories  in  the 
form  of  reading  charts.  . 

In  a  unit  of  \i^ork  on  “telling  time” 
primary  pupils  use  pictures  and  facts 
from  the  newspaper  to  show  use  of 
number  concepts  in  real  life  situations. 
The  newspaper  contains  much  mater¬ 
ial  which,  if  properly  handled,  can 
make  arithmetic  meaningful. 

Evalualion 

At  the  third  series  of  workshops  the 
teachers  discussed  this  general  prob¬ 


lem;  Was  the  newspaper  an  effective 
tool  in  the  learning  experience  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  my  school  ?  If  so,  How  ?  Why  ? 
Where  ?  When  ? 

To  help  teachers  organize  their 
thinking  questions  such  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  asked: 

1.  Did  the  newspaper  supplement 
the  textbook  and  other  materials  in  the 
school  ? 

2.  Did  it  serve  a  special  and 
unique  purpose  all  its  own  or  is  there 
another  tool  that  could  be  used  more 
effectively  ? 

3.  Did  it  stimulate  pupils  to  make 
more  effective  use  of  other  aids  in 
learning?  (Maps,  films,  excursions, 
etc.) 

4.  Did  it  make  provision  for  indi¬ 
vidual  differences? 

5.  Was  it  useful  in  developing  cer¬ 
tain  skills  ? 

6.  Were  the  activities  growing  out 
of  the  newspaper  correlated  with  the 
r^ular  curriculum  ? 

7.  How  did  you,  as  teacher,  grow 
in-service  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  the 
newspaper  in  your  school  ?  > 

8.  Do  you  plan  to  have  a  daily 
and  weekly  paper  in  your  school  next 
year? 

These  were  the  points  upon  which 
there  was  general  agreement.  News¬ 
papers  ; 

1.  Provide  vicarious  experiences 
which  make  learning  more  meaningful. 

2.  Bring  the  textbook  up-to-date 
through  daily  addition  of  new  mater¬ 
ials. 

3.  Provide  material  to  meet  the 
needs  and  interest  of  pupils  with  dif¬ 
ferent  abilities. 

4.  Provide  a  rich  background  for 
oral  and  written  expression. 

5.  Develop  study  skills  such  as 
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organizing,  scanning,  interviewing, 
comparing,  contrasting,  selecting,  eval¬ 
uating,  etc. 

6.  Stimulate  more  oflFective  use  of 
other  tools;  radio,  tackboard,  maps, 
globes,  charts,  posters,  references,  film 
strips,  films,  textbooks,  etc. 

7.  May  create  natural  situations 
which  promote  the  development  of  atti¬ 
tudes  such  as  sharing,  tolerance,  good 
sportsmanship,  etc. 

Pupils  also  had  an  opportunity  to 
express  in  writing  their  reaction  to 
the  use  of  the  newspaper  in  the  class¬ 
room.  Over  100  letters  were  received. 
The  following  is  a  typical  example: 

“In  our  school  we  studied  from  the 
paper  each  day.  We  each  selected  a 
topic  that  we  were  interested  in  and 
made  a  scrapbook  from  newspaper 
clippings.  We  sometimes  wrote  com¬ 
positions  about  topics  piertaining  to 
the  subject  we  were  interested  in.  We 
drew  pictures  and  diagrams  whenever 
possible.  We  also  had  discussions 
after  radio  programs  about  what  we 
had  read  in  the  paper. 

We  think  we  have  benefited  by  the 
paper  in  these  ways ; 

1.  We  understand  world  affairs 
more  thoroughly  than  we  did  before. 


2.  We  learned  to  use  reference 
books  to  get  more  information  about 
newspaper  articles. 

3.  Wo  learned  of  preventions, 
cures  and  care  of  diseases. 

4.  We  found  out  how  important 
cooperation  is. 

5.  We  learned  how  to  arrange  and 
organize  our  scrapbook  attractively. 

6.  We  learned  about  good  citizen¬ 
ship  of  Americans. 

7.  We  learned  to  read  more  than 
just  pictures. 

8.  We  learned  that  some  papers 
vary  in  their  ideas. 

9.  You  should  have  more  than  one 
pap>er  in  the  school,  because  you  shotild 
not  base  your  opinion  on  one  paper 
only. 

Everyone  in  our  school  has  bene¬ 
fited  from  the  paper.  We  would  like 
very  much  to  have  it  again  next  year.” 

Conclusion 

The  experiment  in  Sauk  County 
showed  that  the  newspaper  is  a  valu¬ 
able  tool  of  learning,  and  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  materials  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  use  in  the  classroom.  As 
one  teacher  remarked,  “How  did  we 
ever  get  along  without  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  previous  years.” 
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The  Humanities,  the  Mass  Media 
and  the  High  School 

by  PATRICK  D.  HAZARD 
East  Lansing  ( Mich.)  High  School 


W£  MIGHT  as  well  face  it 
The  mass  age  is  here.  As¬ 
sembly  lines,  stadiums,  the 
oommunicatien  wonders  of  TV,  radio, 
and  film  —  these  are  the  symbols  of 
our  culture :  a  mass  culture,  for  better 
or  worse.  At  least  my  wife’s  strategy 
of  refusing  to  buy  a  TV  set  didn’t 
work.  My  son  sees  Captain  Video  at 
the  neighbors  anyway  and  zooms  to 
the  dinner  table  nightly  to  refuel  for 
his  flight  into  space.  And  I  tell  my¬ 
self  now  that  I  should  have  known  betr 
ter.  You  just  can’t  stave  off  the  com¬ 
munications  revolution,  nor  industrial¬ 
ization  nor  atomic  energy,  by  burrow¬ 
ing  deeper  into  the  collected  works  of 
T.  S.  Eliot.  It  is  insufficient  to  dream 
about  garden-belt  cities,  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy,  or  an  omnipresent 
“Omnibus”  on  TV ;  it  is  insufficient  to 
dread  the  thought  of  grimy  steel  towns, 
more  Hiroshimas,  or  TTncle  Miltie. 
Drawing  on  the  powerful  resources  of 
the  humanities,  we  must  use  intelli¬ 
gence,  imagination,  and  patience  to 
make  what  we  dread  more  like  what 
we  dream.  In  short,  as  specialists  in 
the  humanities,  we  must  stop  talking 
about  the  mass  climate  of  American 
civilization,  and  do  something  about  it. 

By  now  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
cultural  paradox  of  our  times.  Radio 
makes  it  possible  to  beam  the  best  into 
everyman’s  parlor  —  but  the  best  is  too 
often  the  tail  on  a  kite  of  soap  operas 


and  murder  mysteries.  TV’s  magic 
could  add  sense  to  sight  and  sound  in 
the  nation’s  living  room;  that  is,  if 
Arthur  Godfrey  would  move  over  and 
give  someone  else  a  chance  at  the  pic¬ 
ture  tube.  Films  can  conquer  space 
and  time  for  drama  and  education; 
though  now  time  is  usually  measured 
by  the  blast  of  six-shooters  and  space, 
by  bosoms.  The  rotary  press  can  flood 
the  world  with  sense  or  with  nonsense. 
At  first  sight,  this  outlook  is  indeed  a 
bleak  one.  But  the  theme  of  this  pa¬ 
per  is  optimism,  an  optimism  based  on, 
and  tempered  by,  observation. 

Mass  communication  techniques  jus¬ 
tify  optimism,  because  they  make 
available  to  all  the  classics  of  the  past 
and  present.  Anyone  who  wants  to 
can  own  copies  of  the  great  classics 
through  inexpensive  editions  like 
Harper’s  Modern  Classics,  The  Mod¬ 
ern  Library,  and  Regnery  and  Rine¬ 
hart  paperbounds.  Doubleday’s  re¬ 
cent  venture.  Anchor  Books,  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  Reprint  outstanding  modem 
novels,  philosophy,  history,  and  criti¬ 
cism.  The  paperback  publishers  have 
recently  made  a  field  day  for  readers 
of  contemporary  literature  with  the 
printing  of  Discovery  (1),  New 
Voices:  American  Writing  Today 
(2),  Stories  of  Sudden  Truth  (3), 
Stories  in  the  Modem.  Manner  (4), 
Fifty  Great  Short  Stories  (6),  One 
Hundred  Modem  Poems  (6),  and 
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three  volumes  of  the  semi-annual,  New  series.  Each  volume  in  the  series  oon- 


World  Writing  (6).  The  publication 
of  these  volumes  of  quality  writing 
marks  a  new  confidence  in  the  taste  of 
the  American  reader.  In  the  words  of 
the  editor  of  Discovery,  these  e.xperi- 
ments  aim  to  give  ma.ss  distribution  to 
literature  “of  a  kind  hitherto  excluded 
from  general  circulation  because  of  the 
low  esteem  in  which  the  American 
reader  has  been  held.”  It  ought  to  be 
mentioned  here  that  some  of  the  best 
short  fiction  being  written  in  America 
is  publishe<l  in  the  women’s  fashion 
magazin(^  like  Mademoisene  and 
Harper  s  limaar.  Life  duplicated  the 
feat  of  publishing  Hemingway’s  Old 
Man  and  the  Sea,  with  the  publication 
in  July,  10.5.3  of  .Tames  Michener’s 
The  liridqes  at  Tolco-lii.  There  is 
more  quality  at  the  corner  drug  store 
nowadays  than  even  the  conscientious 
reader  can  consume. 

The  visual  arts  also  benefit  from 
techniques  of  mass  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  For  example,  within  the 
last  year,  Life  has  published  features 
on  Ingres,  Tamayo,  Rouault,  and  many 
others.  Each  week  Time  prints  a  color 
reproduction  with  explanatory  text. 
Art  News  and  The  American  Artist 
are  special  journals  that  make  color  re¬ 
productions  available.  The  recent 
paperback.  Seven  Arts,  (2)  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  original  essays  which  provide 
“an  exciting  opportunity  to  read  valu¬ 
able  and  provocative  articles  by  the 
foremost  leaders  in  the  world  of  paint¬ 
ing,  sculpture,  music,  literature,  dance, 
theatre  and  architecture.”  This  paper¬ 
back  contains  forty-eight  pages  of  black 
and  white  reproductions  of  sculpture, 
architecture,  photography,  and  paint¬ 
ing. 

Another  conscious,  and  highly  suc¬ 
cessful,  popularization  of  classic  paint¬ 
ings  is  the  Metropolitan  Miniature  (7) 


tains  twenty-four  post  card  siae  repro¬ 
ductions  to  be  mounted  in  an  album 
with  text.  For  each  six  volumes,  the 
subscriber  receives  an  attractive  file. 
Recent  themes  include  “Children  in 
Art,”  “Six  Centuries  of  Flower  Paint¬ 
ing,”  “Three  American  Water  Color¬ 
ists,”  “Goya,”  “Great  European  Por¬ 
traits,”  “The  Story  of  Christ,”  and 
“Japanese  Prints.”  Art  Treasures  of 
the  World  (8)  recently  launched  an 
even  more  ambitious  program.  Here 
the  formula  of  distribution  is  a  port¬ 
folio  of  sixteen  color  reproductions 
each  mounted  on  11“  x  1.5“  matting 
paper  ready  for  framing.  An  eminent 
critic  has  described  the  quality  of  re¬ 
production  as  “miraculous.”  Van 
Gogh,  Rembrandt.  Picasso,  Madiglia- 
ni,  Cezanne,  Gauguin,  El  Greco,  Tou¬ 
louse,  Lautrec  and  others  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  publication  in  this  new  ven¬ 
ture.  Added  features  are  analyses  of 
each  painting  and  a  separate  “Art  Ap¬ 
preciation  Course”  prepared  by  an  out¬ 
standing  art  educator.  The  Library  ef 
Great  Painters  (0)  contains  ten  8“  x 
10"  color  reproductions,  numerous 
black  and  whites,  and  descriptive  text. 
Most  recent  additions  to  this  series  are 
Rembrandt,  Botticelli,  and  Flower 
Painting.  Pocket  Books  has  also  pub¬ 
lished  art  books  that  deserve  a  wide 
audience.  Famous  French  Painters, 
Porleet  Booh  of  Great  Drawings,  Pock¬ 
et  Bonk  of  Old  Masters,  Famous  Art¬ 
ists  and  Their  Models,  Gods  and  God- 
esses  in  Art  and  TjCgend,  Pocket  Book 
of  Greek  Art,  and  Pocket  History  of 
A  merican  Painting,  are  titles  in  print. 

Teenies  have  also  aided  music.  Ra¬ 
dio  and  mass  produced  recordings  are 
at  least  partly  responsible  for  the  sur¬ 
prising  maturity  of  American  taste  in 
music.  The  great  interest  in  classical 
music  has  been  used  as  an  argument 
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that  Americans,  if  given  the  chance, 
will  support  the  best  in  all  the  arts.  A 
class  discussion  of  the  schedule  of  the 
local  radio  station  might  over  a  period 
of  time  make  more  students  aware  of 
the  opportunities  of  listening  to  serious 
music.  The  same  is  true  of  records. 
The  Varsity  and  Royale  labels  are  just 
two  that  distribute  LP  classical  music 
at  fantastically  low  prices.  Several 
New  York  mail  order  houses  (10)  also 
sell  records  at  considerable  savings. 
The  American  Recording  Society  dis¬ 
tributes  the  best  in  American  music, 
book  of  the  month  club  style.  For 
appetiU>8  whetted  by  exposure  to  clas¬ 
sical  music,  a  paperback,  Aaron  Cop¬ 
land’s  Wh^ii  to  Listen  For  in  Music 
(6),  could  provide  dee[)er  insight.  In¬ 
deed,  in  literature,  in  art,  in  music, 
we  are  faced  with  an  embarrassment 
of  riches.  Potentially  all  can  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  culture,  which,  for  reasons  of 
limite<l  leisure  and  income,  was  pre¬ 
viously  limited  to  an  elite.  The 
teacher  in  mass  education  can  help 
make  this  potential  audience  a  real  one. 
Strategies  of  cooperation  in  building 
mass  audiences  for  distributors  of  clas¬ 
sic  art  are  limited  only  by  the  resource¬ 
fulness  of  individual  teachers.  Iron¬ 
ically,  supply  outruns  demand. 

For  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
while  what  we  can  bring  to  the  average 
American  is  limitless,  what  he  wants 
is  often  very  limited.  Between  the 
idea  and  the  reality  falls  the  shadow 
of  mass  culture.  Edgar  Guest  crowds 
out  Wordsworth ;  Cecil  B.  DeMille  is 
preferred  to  Shakespeare;  Johnny  Ray 
outshouts  even  Beethoven.  Can  we.  in 
a  word,  be  optimistic  about  weaning  a 
mass  audience  from  mass  culture? 
This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  way  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  usually  stated.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  this  is  a  wrong  way 
of  stating  the  problem.  More  people, 
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numerically,  enjoy  Shakcspeace  than 
ever  before.  The  same  is  even  more 
true  of  great  art  and  music.  But  our 
mass  culture  has  produced  people  with 
little  contact  with  these  great  works  of 
art.  To  say  that  they  do  not  appreci¬ 
ate  some  art,  however,  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take.  Their  arts  art*  those  of  film,  ra¬ 
dio,  TV,  mass  print  and  other  product# 
of  a  technological  society.  I  feel  that 
wc  ought  to  teach  them  to  appreciate 
and  dt*8ire  the  best  in  the  popular  arts. 
Raising  the  level  of  taste  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  arts  couldn’t  help  but  increase  in 
the  process,  audiences  for  classical  cul¬ 
ture.  Before  we  succumb  to  despair 
about  the  future  prospects  of  classical 
art,  let  us  consider  this  possibility  fur¬ 
ther. 

The  movies  are  one  of  the  great  art 
forms  of  the  twentieth  century,  yet  less 
than  fifty  colleges  offer  courses  in  the 
appreciation  of  films.  And  the  movies 
don’t  deserve  such  a  cold  shoulder. 
Hollywood,  which  we  have  come  to  re¬ 
gard  with  a  fishy  eye,  has  recently  pro¬ 
duced  Come  Back  LUtle  Sheba,  High 
Noon,  Detective  Story,  Streetcar 
Named  Desire,  Death  of  a  Salesman, 
and  the  brilliant  cartoons  of  Stephen 
Bosustow’s  UPA.  Even  double  fea¬ 
tures  are  no  longer  suspect,  when  The 
Bride  Comes  to  Yellow  Sky  and  The 
Secret  Sharer  form  a  twin  bill.  What 
would  happen  to  the  level  of  popular 
taste,  if  high  school  students  saw  and 
criticized  films  of  this  quality.  Films 
in  Review  (11)  and  the  movie  criti¬ 
cism  in  Time,  Newsweek,  Saturday 
Review,  The  New  Yorker  and  the  bet¬ 
ter  newspapers  provide  the  teacher 
with  models  for  developing  standards. 

The  same  is  true  of  radio  and  TV. 
These  magazines  also  comment  on 
tlieir  current  fare  weekly  (13).  The 
Journal  of  the  Association  for  Educor 
tion  by  Radio  (12)  is  another  source 
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that  the  teacher  could  use  in  guiding 
the  listening  and  viewing  of  his  stu¬ 
dents.  Frequent  class  discussions  of 
these  popular  arts  are  a  natural  for 
developing  standards  in  art,  for  the 
students  have  experience  in  these  pop¬ 
ular  arts  that  they  can  easily  share. 
And  learning  to  tell  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  excellent  and  mediocre,  the 
challenging  and  the  slick,  in  popular 
art  develops  standards  that  prepare  the 
more  mature  for  participation  in  clas¬ 
sical  culture. 

Another  phase  of  common  experi¬ 
ence  that  could  help  raise  the  level  of 
popular  taste,  if  openly  discussed  and 
evaluated  in  class,  is  art  found  in  the 
products  of  mass  technology.  Clothes, 
houses  and  their  furnishings,  quality 
packaging  and  advertising  (of  which 
there  is  a  heartening  increase),  cars — 
all  these  appurtenances  of  everyday 
living  provide  the  average  American 
with  a  basis  in  experience  for  develop¬ 
ing  taste.  For  example,  in  Minnea¬ 
polis  for  some  years  now,  the  Walker 
Art  Center  (14)  has  featured  an 
everyday  art  gallery,  because,  in  the 
opinion  of  one  of  their  supporters, 
“for  the  ordinary  housewife,  it  is  more 
imjwtant  that  she  be  able  to  recognize 
beauty  and  usefulness  in  a  well  de¬ 
signed  pressure  cooker  than  that  she  be 
able  to  identify  a  Van  Gogh.”  Per¬ 
haps  our  high  school  programs  in  the 
humanities  suffer  from  too  highbrow  a 
concept  of  art.  If  we  would  broaden 
art  to  include  well  made  articles  of  use 
in  contemporary  living,  we  would  find 
that  our  students  have  a  rich  basis  of 
experience  in  the  arts.  But  as  yet 
that  experience  is  uncritical. 

To  see  what  I  mean,  pick  up  a  mass 
circulation  magazine  and  look  at  the 
ads.  The  better  ads  —  Braniff  air¬ 
line,  Continental  Can,  DeBeers  Dia¬ 


monds  —  are,  of  course,  quality  art  in 
themselves.  The  student  certainly 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  in 
school  how  to  recognize  and  appreciate 
tbis  quality.  But  especially  look  at 
the  ads  for  durable  consumer  gootls, 
clothes,  and  other  articles  of  use.  Hero 
is  a  museum,  actually,  of  contempor¬ 
ary  living.  Expert  craftsmanship  and 
design,  exciting  color,  and  the  promise 
of  function  are  abundantly  evident  It 
is  ironic  that  we  have  been  anxious 
that  our  students  be  aware  of  the  art 
riches  of  previous  ages,  and  yet  have 
seldom  given  a  thought  to  making  them 
sensitive  to  the  brilliant  panorama  of 
contemporary  design.  Even  more  rich 
as  recorders  and  formers  of  popular 
taste  are  the  magazines  devoted  to 
graceful  living.  Just  to  refresh  my 
memory,  I  recently  surveyed  the  town 
library  and  a  comer  drug  store  for 
magazines  of  this  sort.  Here  are  some 
of  the  magazines  that  I  found  lavish 
reporters  of  the  very  best  in  contempor¬ 
ary  architecture,  interior  decoration, 
and  related  arts:  House  and  Garden: 
A  Guide  to  the.  Arts  of  Tjiving,  House 
BeatUifuJ:  Ths  Magazine  Dedicated  to 
the  Business  of  Better  Living,  House 
and  Home,,  Better  Homes  and  Garderis 
and  Good  Housekeeping.  Each  of  the 
supermarket  chains  sells  a  monthly 
magazine  which  counsels  the  American 
in  better  living.  Indeed  the  enormous 
vogue  of  these  self-help  manuals  in 
the  useful  arts  is  a  clue  to  the  teacher 
of  the  humanities.  They  indicate  a 
desire  to  know  and  appreciate  the  best. 
This  desire  could  be  a  powerful  stimul¬ 
us  if  directed,  by  the  imaginative 
teacher,  toward  the  total  program  in 
the  humanities. 

The  writer’s  reasons  for  optimism 
are  perhaps  now  apparent.  Maas  pro- 
ductibn  and  distribution  make  classical 
art  potentially  available  to  all.  All 
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Americaiu  now  have  sufficient  money 
and  leisure  to  participate  in  some 
forms  of  classical  culture.  This  great 
potential  in  the  humanities  is  due  to 
the  social  and  economic  changes  of 
mass  technology.  Also,  within  the 
popular  culture  of  TV,  radio,  film,  and 
mass  print  there  are  hopeful  signs  of 
maturity.  Perhaj)s  I  have  suggested, 
the  best  strategy  for  increasing  an 
audience  for  the  classics  is  to  empha¬ 
size  and  publicize  quality  wherever  it 
appears  in  popular  art.  I.«t  me  use  a 
musical  example.  If  Igor  Stravinsky 
has  been  impressed  enough  by  progres¬ 
sive  jazz  to  write  music  for  Woody 
Herman’s  dance  band,  then  we  high 
school  teachers  might  well  let  our  stu¬ 
dents  discuss  Stan  Kenton,  Dizzy  Gil¬ 
lespie,  and  other  innovators.  By 
bringing  popular  art  under  serious 
classrfwm  discussion,  both  popular  art 
and  the  classics  ultimately  will  benefit. 
For  what  is  trivial  in  popular  art  is 
thereby  distinguished  from  what  is 
valid  artistically.  And  demonstrating 
that  {)opular  art  has  its  limitations, 
the  teacher  is  in  an  excellent  position 
to  broaden  the  student’s  horizons  to 
include  the  classics.  By  giving  Stan 
Kenton  his  limited  say,  we  may  more 
easily  explain  the  significance  of 
Beethoven  and  Debussy.  It  is  a  com¬ 
monplace  in  pedagogical  theory  that 
you  start  at  the  level  of  maturity  and 
understanding  of  the  student.  It  is 
curious  that  few  have  seen  that  the 
corollary  for  the  humanities  must  be 
to  start  with  popular  culture. 

For  since  the  high  school  too  is  a 
mass  media,  its  culture  (in  the  broad¬ 
est  sense)  is  inevitably  a  popular  cul¬ 
ture.  But  because  it  is  a  mass  media, 
because  it  shares  with  TV,  radio,  film, 
and  mass  print  a  mass  audience,  it  is 
in  a  position  to  raise  the  popular  taste. 
The  school  can  do  this  by  developing 


an  appreciation  for  the  best  in  popular 
art  and  a  curiosity  about  the  classics. 
Indeed  we  can  be  heartened  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  modem  American  high 
school  (and  increasingly  in  colleges) 
we  have  a  countervailing  force  to  the 
economic  tendencies  of  the  mass  media 
to  the  slick,  the  sentimental,  and  the 
sensational.  But  the  school  will  be  a 
countervailing  force  only  if  we  overt¬ 
ly  try  to  develop  taste  for  the  best  in 
popular  art.  This  is  why  I  feel  we 
do  the  humanities  a  grave  disservice 
if  we  either  ignore  popular  culture,  or, 
worse  still,  show  it  nothing  but  scorn. 

In  conclusion,  this  discussion  may 
be  served  by  making  explicit  several 
assumptions.  To  meet  the  challenge 
of  popular  culture,  we  must  broaden 
the  concept  of  the  humanities  as  taught 
in  the  high  school.  Literature  has 
been  the  humanitiea  in  the  high  school, 
but  for  purely  accidental  reasons. 
Cheap  printing  preceded  color  repro¬ 
duction  and  recordings,  so  that  at  first 
in  mass  education,  only  fiction,  poetry, 
and  drama  were  readily  available. 
These  conditions  no  longer  exist.  New 
painting,  music,  and  the  minor  arts 
are  equally  available.  This  is  not  the 
only  change  neede<l,  however,  in  our 
concept  of  the  humanities.  The  very 
technology  that  has  made  the  great 
classics  in  all  the  arts  accessible  to  all 
has  also  fostered  unique  art  forma: 
TV,  radio,  journalism,  and  mass  pro¬ 
duced  consumer  goods.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  role  of  the  humanities  is  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  student  to  the  art  of  his 
society.  Therefore  the  humanities,  I 
feel,  ought  to  consider  their  major  role 
as  that  of  sensitizing  their  students  to 
the  best  in  this  popular  culture,  and, 
whenever  possible,  showing  the  rele¬ 
vance  of  this  quality  to  the  great  clas¬ 
sical  tradition. 
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The  high  school  teacher  then,  the  ular  art.  Once  again,  let  me  aaj,  our 
manager  of  a  mass  media,  has  a  new  problem  is  an  embrasament  of  riches, 
challenge.  If  he  can  raise  the  level  of  Supply,  both  in  the  classics  and  the  betr 
taste  in  popular  art,  be  will  not  only  ter  popular  art,  outruns  demand.  Will 
reinforce  mature  tendencies  in  the  pop-  the  teacher  of  the  humanities  help  to 
ular  culture,  but  he  will  also  necessar-  create  the  demand  for  a  supply  our  ma- 
ily  develop  larger  audiences  for  the  ohinery  has  made  possible?  Whether 
classics:  Shakespeare,  Faukner,  Bee-  America’s  new  frontiers  of  leisure  will 
thoven,  what  have  you.  By  deempha-  be  filled  with  opiates  or  sources  of  corn- 
sizing  the  classics,  except  for  the  most  munity  strength  depends  in  large  meas- 
mature,  and  by  concentrating  on  the  ure  on  how  effective  we  make  our  most 
popular  arts,  we  will,  I  feel,  do  great-  valuable  mass  media  —  the  American 
est  justice  to  both  the  classics  and  pop-  high  school. 
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How  Schools  Can  Teach  Discrimination 
Through  Audio-Visual  Analysis 

By  KENNETH  V.  LOTTICK 
Willamette  University,  Salem,  Oregon 


A  FEW  months  ago  Moscow 
printed  a  photograph  identify¬ 
ing  Gov.  Thomas  Dewey  as  “a 
known  anti-religious  leader.”  This 
caption,  of  course,  was  a  lie  but  the 
photo  was  not  faked.  The  devilment 
inherent  in  such  a  situation  (and  the 
same  technique  has  been  used  in  Amer¬ 
ican  elections)  suggests  the  necessity 
for  a  positive  approach  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  critical  attitudes  toward  pro¬ 
paganda  and  the  attempt  to  mold  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  through  the  audio-visual 
sensations. 

In  the  case  cited  the  solution  was 
simple.  The  Russian  propagandists 
had  secured  a  picture  made  when 
Dewey  visited  the  West  Coast  during 
the  1048  presidential  campaign.  He 
had  been  photographed  when  being 
greeted  by  the  “Cavemen”  of  Grants 
Pass,  Oregon.  Indeed  he  was  so  re¬ 
ceived.  In  this  western  municipality, 
home  of  a  group  of  imaginative  and 
enterprising  young  men  who  choose  to 
play  such  a  role  in  serio-comic  identi¬ 
fication  of  their  area  of  the  state,  this 
ceremony  is  customary.  The  “Cave¬ 
men”  also  participate,  much  to  the 
amusement  and  enjoyment  of  the 
crowd,  in  Portland’s  Festival  of  the 
Roses. 

Dressed  in  prehistoric  clothing  and 
flourishing  jawbones  the  cohort  pre¬ 
sents  an  awesome  as  well  as  a  rib-tickl¬ 
ing  appearance.  While  all  of  this  is 
in  the  best  American  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  tradition,  the  Russians  saw  the 


|)erformance  differently.  In  fact  quite 
a  bit  differently.  Their  comments, 
designed  for  the  proletariat,  read ; 

“In  the  U.  S.  the  power  of  the 
church  is  synonymous  with  the  power 
of  Wall  Street;  the  down-trodden 
masses  are  forced  to  sustain  the 
wealthy  priests  and  hierarchy  in  king¬ 
ly  spletidor  while  they  themselves  are 
foree4l  to  scrape  the  garbage  pails  be¬ 
hind  the  churches  .  .  . 

Recently  a  group  of  j^easants  have 
formed  a  new  organization  to  return  to 
the  old,  pre-church  days.  They  say 
that  return  to  the  prehistoric  era  is 
better  than  the  present  conditions  .  .  . 

This  caveman  organization  is  mak¬ 
ing  him  (Dewey)  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  .  .  . 

While  the  group’s  anti-religious  cam¬ 
paign  is  noteworthy,  their  appearance 
can  only  bear  out  the  savage  and  bar¬ 
baric  character  of  the  Americans  as  a 
whole.” 

How  many  were  fooled  by  all  this 
probably  never  will  be  known.  How¬ 
ever,  pictures,  photographs,  films,  and 
all  other  audio  and  visual  media  offer 
such  opportunities  for  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  and/or  exaggeration  whether  dis¬ 
played  in  Moscow  or  on  Main  Street, 
It  is  time  to  foster  the  development  of 
attitudes  of  discrimination  as  they  re¬ 
late  to  the  audio-viisual  impressions 
which  assail  us  on  every  side.  Critical 
judgment  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
utilization  of  television,  radio,  the  con¬ 
tent  and  continuity  of  photoplays,  film- 
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strips,  photographs  and  all  other  such  be  offered  on  the  secondary  school  level 


sensory  media.  Moreover,  such  a  judg¬ 
ment  may  not  be  gained  automatically 
but  must  arise  out  of  a  process  of  using 
discrimination  standards  and  behaving 
critically. 

This  necessity  for  the  creation  of 
individual  judgments  was  noted  by 
Plato  more  than  2000  years  ago.  His 
^‘cavemen,”  it  will  be  recalled,  were 
hardly  of  the  frolicsome  type  of  those 
of  Grants  Pass,  Oregon.  Chained  in 
some  subterranean  cavern,  their  minds 
were  attuned  only  to  their  shadows  on 
the  wall.  Indeed,  such  was  the  at¬ 
tachment  to  these  idols  that  anyone  at¬ 
tempting  to  dissuade  them  of  their 
errors  was  promptly  put  to  death. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  back  to  Plato  or  even  to  point  in 
derision  to  the  Russians.  Within  the 
past  few  months  certain  American- 
distributed  films  have  offered  as  terri¬ 
fying  examples.  One  of  the  most 
glaring  of  these  was  The  Desert  Fox. 
This  film,  while  openly  perverting  his¬ 
tory,  was  the  most  sinister  in  that  it 
attacked  what  standards  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  have  been  developed  in  theatre 
audiences  up  till  now.  It  combined  in 
unholy  matrimony  good  documentary 
materials  with  pretended  semi-docu¬ 
mentary  sequences  which  served  to  tie 
the  “story’'  togeth<  r.  Thus,  although 
individual  shots  may  have  represented 
some  sort  of  truth,  the  result  was  utter¬ 
ly  fantastic.  It  was,  moreover,  even 
more  diaboliejil  than  the  usual  jumbl¬ 
ing  of  Hollywood  history  in  that  the 
film  seemingly  offered  only  innocent 
tnith  I 

It  is  for  such  reasons,  especially, 
that  a  course,  or  exercises  in,  audio¬ 
visual  discrimination  ought  to  be  of¬ 
fered.  Otherwise  we  may  become  as 
Plato’s  barbarians  or  Moscow’s  pro¬ 
letariat.  Such  study  preferably  should 


but  certainly  in  the  general  education 
courses  of  the  lower  college. 

The  very  reasons  why  Desert  Fox  or 
any  other  of  the  same  breed,  although 
good  “escapist”  feature  stuff,  can  be 
totally  and  unequivocally  bad  are  the 
same  in  reverse  to  those  which  make 
mandatory  courses  in  auditory  and  vis¬ 
ual  discrimination.  First,  Desert  Fox 
audiences  “educated”  to  appreciate  and 
place  dependability  on  the  document¬ 
ary  film  received  a  rude  shock  as  they 
witnessed  the  perversion  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  and  even  actual  materials  filmed 
in  World  War  II.  Many  may  not 
even  then  have  realized  how  they  were 
being  duped.  This  was  not  the  case, 
for  instance,  in  Thr  House  on  92nd 
Street,  a  frank  psuedo-documentary. 
Realism  here  was  used  as  a  tool  —  a 
dramatic  one  it  is  true  —  but  the  audi¬ 
ence  recognized  this  touch  and  were 
not  fooled  by  it. 

Thus,  Desert  Fox,  our  example,  at¬ 
tacked  tbe  standards  built  up  since  the 
advent  of  the  documentary  film  —  in 
fact  since  the  birth  of  the  film  industry 
itself;  viewers  had  learned  to  accept 
certain  combinations  of  material  and 
sequence  as  “true,”  some  as  spurious, 
and  others  as  having  only  entertain¬ 
ment  value.  While  there  was  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  crowds  viewing  Desert 
Fox  falling  into  the  panic  of  Orson 
Welles’  victims  of  19.38,  there  is  a  pa¬ 
rallel.  Men  from  Mars  were  credible 
that  October  night  because  the  pre¬ 
sentation  was  couched  in  the  manner 
through  which  people  were  accustomed 
to  receive  their  “truth.”  Naturally, 
they  acted  accordingly. 

But  on  to  a  second  conclusion,  which 
is  even  more  devilish  than  one  based 
on  the  standards  alone.  While  tech¬ 
nique  and  method  are  violently  as¬ 
saulted  in  the  first  instance,  there  is 
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also  the  question  of  ideology.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  within  the  audio-visual  field 
for  attitude  building  and  opinion  form¬ 
ing  or  for  the  production  of  action 
based  on  these  vectors  have  already 
been  suggested.  Such  a  conclusion  is 
too  well  known  to  be  a  subject  for 
argument. 

However,  in  Dfftert  Fox  we  were 
asked  to  accept  as  true  what  patently 
was  not;  one  of  Hitler’s  “great  lies.” 
Yet  this  writer  cannot  completely  con¬ 
demn  only  one  film  for  this.  It  may 
be,  nevertheless,  the  beginning  of  a  cy¬ 
cle,  and  truth  will  be  the  eventual  cas¬ 
ualty.  That  such  a  blunting  of  the 
opportunity  for  discernment  will  work 
havoc  with  the  tools  of  education  goes 
without  saying.  It  can  even  reduce 
the  level  of  American  thought  to  that 
of  a  proletariat  or  of  Plato’s  cave- 
dwellers. 

Such  an  eventuality  cannot  but 
mean  the  death  of  all  critical  judg¬ 
ment  and  quite  possibly  the  stereotyp¬ 
ing,  although  abandonment  in  such  a 
contingency  would  be  preferable,  of 
radio  and  visual  images  for  classroom 
or  for  public  use.  Thus,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  critical  functions  as  those 
alluded  to  earlier  cannot  but  be  agreed 
to.  Such  training  may  well  become 
the  salvation  of  the  republic. 

Yet  there  are  some  who  would  not 
agree  with  our  thesis.  “H.  H.”,  pre¬ 
sumably  Henry  Hart,  Editor,  Film*  in 
Ffview  has  this  to  say  about  Desert 
For  and  its  ideological  message: 

“History  abounds  with  instances  of 
a  defeated  enemy  becoming  the  victor’s 
darling  the  moment  he  has  been  de¬ 
feated.  and  of  an  ally  in  a  victory 
thereupon  becoming  the  new  enemy. 
Sufh  stritrhes  nsiffr  confuse  ih*  Jenotp- 
ing  who  engineer  th-em.  "But  they  do 
confuse  honest  men ;  intellectuals,  and 
the  masses  —  until  the  new  propagan¬ 


da  disint^ates  the  old  delusions  and 
systemizes  the  new  ones.”  (October, 
1951.  pp.  49-50). 

The  threat  to  truth  implied  here  by 
“H,  H,”  should  be  readily  apparent  to 
all  who  are  engaged  in  education  or 
attitude-building  activities. 

Now  to  suggest  the  beginning  of  a 
method  of  teaching  discrimination  in 
the  classroom.  Quite  pertinent  to  the 
future  of  class  activity  in  this  direction 
is  the  news  that  Films,  Incorporated 
(Encyclopedia  Britannica)  is  embark¬ 
ing  on  a  program  designed  to  bring 
feature  films  of  merit  to  the  classroom. 
That  there  are  great  possibilities  here, 
although  the  motion  picture  represents 
only  one  of  the  media  around  which 
standards  of  judgment  mvist  be  built, 
is  undeniable.  Bringing  feature  films 
to  the  classroom  can  surpass  the  use  of 
“educational”  films  for  the  purposes 
indicated  for  several  reasons.  Com¬ 
mercial  producers  havfe  unlimited 
funds;  they  can  command  the  best  re¬ 
search  ;  they  can  take  years  in  produc¬ 
tion  if  necessary.  Under  wise  teachers 
classes  can  view  IJow  Green  Wus  Mg 
Valley,  a  great  drama  of  despair  and 
hope  in  the  Welsh  coal  fields,  and  Dick¬ 
ens’  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  an  epic  of 
“liberty”  run  riot  in  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion.  Anachronisms  and  exaggerations 
will  be  detected  and  their  presence  may 
even  enhance  the  quality  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  —  which  can  lead  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  standards,  values,  and  cri¬ 
tical  reactions  for  use  in  other  situa¬ 
tions  and  for  adult  life. 

Motives  and  facets  of  personality, 
e.  g.,  in  Disraeli  or  Conquest  (the  rise 
and  fall  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte)  will 
be  explored  and  understood.  And  this 
will  not.  be  too  difficult  if  the  conven¬ 
tions  and  practices  that  have  been  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  producers  over  a  period  of 
years  can  be  maintained.  These  have 
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been  apperceived  and  accepted  by  cine¬ 
ma  goers  during  the  last  half  century. 
They  have  begun  to  reflect  the  worth  of 
a  code  and  the  quality  of  a  tradition. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  Desert  Fox,  with 
its  flouting  of  this  heritage,  can  fit  into 
this  framework.  Nevertheless,  could 
it  be  shown  as  a  terrifying  example  of 
the  insidiousness  of  propaganda  ?  — 
that  is,  of  course,  after  standards  had 
been  properly  developed  in  the  videors. 

Dr.  William  Lewin,  editor  of  the 
Audio-Visual  Guide,  in  a  letter  to  the 
writer,  recently  wrote; 

“What  we  need  is  a  rather  compre¬ 
hensive  attack  on  the  whole  movie 
problem  (and  I  am  sure  that  he  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  thinking  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  as  well),  including  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  schools  for  doing  a  con¬ 
structive  job.  As  Dr.  Johnson  pointed 
out  in  the  18th  century,  the  laws  of 
drama  are  given  by  its  patrons.  It  is 
hard  for  Hollywood  (or  any  purveyor 
of  audio-visual  sensory  materials)  to 
rise  above  the  level  of  its  audience, 
even  though  some  people  in  the  studios 


are  well  able  to  provide  superior  films 
(or  recordings.)” 

Both  Dr.  Lewin  and  this  author  feel 
that  there  is  an  immediate  need  for  the 
teaching  of  film  (and  other  sensory  me¬ 
dia)  discrimination  in  schools  and 
colleges.  It  is  all  part  of  the  growing 
problem  of  teaching  critical  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  mass  conununication.  Lewin 
has  written  a  series  of  photoplay  study 
guides  which  can  be  had  for  as  little 
as  ten  or  fifteen  cents  each ;  this  writer 
hopes  to  bring  the  problem  closer  out 
into  the  spotlight  for  a  more  thorough 
discussion  of  ways  and  means  for  ac¬ 
complishing  an  essential  objective. 

The  danger  inherent  in  misappro¬ 
priation  of  the  truth  under  the  guise  of 
“information”  or  “history”  in  a  civil¬ 
ization  so  dependent  upon  mass  com¬ 
munication  as  the  American  is  both  ap¬ 
palling  and  sobering.  Let  the  schools 
accept  this  their  new  duty  with  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  pioneer  and  experiment  to 
the  end  that  a  new  generation  with 
more  critical  standards  than  that  of 
the  older  and  more  gullible  one  has 
been  raised  np. 
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Notes  on  the  Opaque  Projeaor, 

Mass  Media,  and  Group  Techniques 

By  WILLIAM  BAKER 
Director,  Writing  Improvement  Service 
Michigan  State  College,  East  hanging 


IN  TEACHING  studenU  to  evalu¬ 
ate  magazines  and  newspapers, 
some  members  of  the  Communica¬ 
tion  Skills  Department  at  Michigan 
State  College  have  found  an  instruc¬ 
tional  device  which  might  prove  valu¬ 
able  to  other  teachers  of  communica¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  the  opaque  projector. 

Actually,  this  machine  is  helpful  in 
teaching  four  of  the  skills  of  commun¬ 
ication:  reading,  writing,  speaking, 
and  listening.  An  article  on  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  opaque  projector  in 
teaching  writing,  by  Dr.  Donald  .1. 
Lloyd,  appeared  in  the  American 
Scholar  (Summer,  1952),  and  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  use  of  the  projector  to 
teach  the  four  communication  skills, 
by  this  author,  appeared  in  the.  Basic 
College  Newsletter  (Michigan  State 
College,  January,  1953).  The  pres¬ 
ent  article  will  consider  the  machine  as 
an  aid  in  presenting  material  from 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  opaque  projector  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  simple  machine  that  is  easy  to 
use  in  the  classroom.  By  a  series  of 
lights  and  mirrors  it  projects  a  magni¬ 
fied  image  on  a  wall  or  screen  of  any¬ 
thing  that  is  placed  in  the  “jaw”  of 
the  instrument.  Although  it  is  sim¬ 
ple  to  operate  after  a  trial  session  or 
two.  there  are  drawbacks  to  using  the 
projector  that  might  as  well  be  ad¬ 
mitted  at  the  beginning.  The  students 
are  unable  to  take  notes  in  a  room 
darkened  with  special  ‘  ‘black  out” 


shades,  and  they  suffer  the  effects  of 
heat  and  poor  ventilation  from  the 
strong  lights  of  the  machine  and  the 
closed  windows.  Furthermore,  some 
teachers  have  diflSculty  with  the  ma¬ 
chine  itself.  The  “jaw”  sometimes 
sticks  upside  down.  It  is  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  the  novice  loses  his  com¬ 
posure,  turns  on  the  lights,  curses  all 
devilish  devices  and  the  Machine  Age 
in  general,  and  reverts  to  his  “tried 
and  true”  lecture  methods.  But  once 
the  teacher  becomes  proficient  as  a  pro¬ 
jectionist,  the  advantages  of  using  the 
instrument  far  outweight  the  disad¬ 
vantages,  and  the  author  speaks  from 
the  ejcperience  of  weekly  sessions  with 
the  projector  in  a  dozen  or  so  different 
classrooms  over  a  number  of  years. 

The  projector  can  be  a  sensitive  and 
flexible  instructional  device.  All  sorts 
of  material  can  be  presented  —  ma¬ 
terial  which  the  text  or  syllabus  can¬ 
not  provide:  pictures,  graphs,  dia¬ 
grams,  cartoons,  newspaper  clippings, 
sheets  from  a  workbook,  or  magazine 
covers  and  advertisements.  But  its 
best  feature  is  that  it  makes  the  class 
its  own  audience,  and  the  audience  can 
concentrate  on  a  single  copy  of  the 
work  to  be  presented.  When  the  work 
is  read  aloud  the  teacher  can  be  sure 
that  everyone  will  finish  the  reading 
together. 

One  unit  of  our  Communication 
Skills  course  deals  with  persuasive 
techniques  used  in  magazine  adver- 
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tiscmentft  and  in  teaching  this  unit, 
the  opaque  projector  and  group  tech¬ 
niques  go  hand  in  hand.  When  the 
students  all  work  together  on  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  a  magazine  advertisement  which 
has  been  enlarged  in  front  of  them  by 
the  opaque  projector,  they  see  that  the 
process  of  bringing  twenty-five  or 
thirty  minds  to  bear  on  one  topic  will 
produce  a  sharper  and  fuller  analysis 
than  one  mind  (even  though  it  be  the 
teacher’s)  working  alone.  In  other 
words,  the  opaque  projector  provides 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  group 
dynamics  to  operate.  And  if  we  are 
to  listen  to  our  colleagues  in  psychol¬ 
ogy  who  have  investigated  group  dy¬ 
namics  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  think 
about  their  conclusions:  that  solutions 
arrived  at  by  successful  group  inter¬ 
communication  are  usually  different 
from  and  more  effective  than  any  of 
those  proposed  at  the  bt^inning  by  any 
one  individual,  even  the  most  brilliant 
among  them ;  in  addition,  decisions  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  groups  have  a  more  lasting 
effect.  How  better  to  get  groups  to 
operate  to  produce  a  decisive  crticism 
of  magazine  advjortisements .  than  to 
allow  them  to  concentrate  ag  a  group 
on  one  single  image  and  thus,  one 
single  problem. 

Here,  as  in  many  colleges,  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  all  provided  with  a  copy  of 
Harper’s  Magazine  or  The  Atlantic  but 
more  than  one  magazine  is  needed  for 
a  really  effective  appraisal  of  that  me¬ 
dia.  In  solving  this  problem,  the 
opaque  projector  is  helpful.  The 
teacher  may  clip  several  different 
things  from  magazines  to  illustrate 
various  points.  New  Yorker  cartoons, 
for  example,  may  be  compared  to  those 
in  the  Satttrday  Etyening  Post,  or  the 
advertisements  in  Better  Homes  and 
Gardens  may  be  compared  to  those  in 
True  Confessions.  After  the  class  has 


analyzed  a  few  advertisements  as  a 
group,  it  is  instructive  (and  often 
amusing)  to  present  an  ad  with  the 
written  material  cut  out,  letting  the 
students  provide  their  own  slogans  and 
catch  lines,  in  other  words  letting  them 
advance  to  the  “front  line”  of  persua¬ 
sive  techniques,  trying  their  skill 
against  professionals  and  comparing 
their  “copy”  with  the  original  at  the 
end  of  the  session. 

Another  unit  of  our  Communication 
Skills  course  is  an  evaluation  of  news¬ 
papers.  All  our  students  are  provided 
with  the  same  day’s  copies  of  the  New 
Y ork  Times,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
a  tabloid,  and  these  papers  are  com¬ 
pared  and  evaluated.  But,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  magazines,  a  study  of  a 
few  newspapers  does  not  give  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  different  types  of  news 
treatment  Using  the  opaque  pro¬ 
jector,  these  three  papers  may  be  sup¬ 
plemented  with  four  or  five  others  for 
that  day,  say  papers  from  the  South 
and  West,  from  Britain,  and  from  the 
CIO,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  Ne¬ 
gro  groups.  A  comparison  of  edi¬ 
torials  for  example,  is  best  made  at 
first  hand,  not  when  the  teacher  reads 
them  aloud,  imparting,  perhaps  uncon¬ 
sciously,  an  attitude  toward  the  edi¬ 
torial  which  is  either  favorable  or  un¬ 
favorable.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  provide  enough  copies  of  these  pa¬ 
pers  for  all  of  the  students  yet  each 
student  can  read  silently  and  compare 
selections  from  the  various  papers 
without  a  predetermined  prejudice 
when  they  are  presented  on  the  opaque 
projector. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
opaque  projector  does  not  take  the 
place  of  the  teacher.  At  first  students 
are  likely  to  take  a  passive  “movie” 
theater”  attitude.  The  teacher  must 
be  alert  to  the  “swise”  of  the  class- 
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room  and  urge  aa  much  student  parti¬ 
cipation  aa  poasibla  The  projector 
will  motivate;  it  ia  up  to  the  teacher 
to  catch  this  motivation  at  ita  peak 
and  turn  it  into  effective  student  cri- 
ticiama  and  evaluations. 

The  opaque  projector  is  one  means 
of  achieving  some  of  the  aims  set  forth 
in  teaching  the  mass  media;  while 


there  is  nothing  magic  about  it  it  ii 
possible  that  others,  \iaing  it  in  per¬ 
haps  different  ways,  will  also  find  it 
valuable.  One  final  point:  the  device 
is  not  something  to  be  toyed  with,  tried 
out  once  or  twice  or  used  now  and 
then,  but  a  device  to  be  used  flexibly 
as  the  changing  tone  and  temper  of  the 
class  makes  its  use  desirable. 


Practical  Procedure  in 

Teaching  Magazine  Reading 

By  EARL  L.  VANCE 
Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism 
Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee 

PROCEDURE  in  the  Magazine  aignment  of  about  20-25  articles  from 
Reading  Course,  as  conducted  at  the  mimeographed  list,  intended  to  be 
Florida  State  University,  is  sim-  completed  in  about  six  weeks,  together 
plicity  itself.  •  Students  are  told  their  with  a  dozen  or  so  strictly  current  ar- 
part  in  the  course  is  to  read  the  articles  tides  which  will  be  assigned  from  week 
as  assigned  —  that  and  almost  nothing  to  week  from  the  current  Harper  s 
else.  They  are  told  the  rate  of  reading  Magazine  and  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
is  two  articles  each  class  day.  They  to  which  all  students  subscribe.  Stu- 
are  given  a  mimeographed  list  of  ar-  dents  may  read  articles  on  the  mimeo- 
ticles  published  in  recent  years,  graj)hed  list  (which  necessarily  must 
grouped  under  18  headings:  General,  be  done  in  the  bound  volumes  in  the 
The  Contemporary  Scene,  Contempor-  library)  in  any  order  they  choose,  but 
ary  Types,  Contemporary  Attitudes,  the  strictly  current  articles  are  to  be 
Contemporary  Education,  Contempor-  read  within  the  week  assigned, 
ary  Social  Problems,  Men  and  Wo-  The  latter  often  constitute  the  basis 
men.  Contemporary  Medical  Practice,  for  class  discussion,  but  students  are 
Press  and  Propaganda,  Contemporary  encouraged  to  bring  up  for  discussion 
Economic  Problems,  Contemporary  any  article  that  has  pricked  their  cur- 
Government,  International,  War  and  iosity  or  stimulated  their  thinking. 
Peace,  Contemporary  Scientific  Other  students  who  may  not  yet  have 
Views,  Contemporary  Moral  and  Eth-  read  that  particular  article  are  often 
ical  Views,  Contemporary  Expression,  stimulated  to  read  it  with  greater  in- 
and  Miscellaneous.  terest  by  reason  of  the  discussion. 

No  effort  is  made  to  present  an  or- 
Students  are  then  asked  to  submit  ganized  body  of  subject  matter  or  to 
a  list  of  articles  they  have  read  at  the  create  final  concepts  on  the  subjects 
end  of  each  two  weeks,  stating  in  a  discussed.  The  purpose  is  provocative 
single  clause  the  thesis  of  each  article  and  stimulating  reading  on  current 
read.  This  and  nothing  more — for,  as  topics. 

repeatedly  emphasized  in  the  course.  When  the  six-weeks  unit  of  work  is 
the  purpose  of  the  course  is  reading,  completed  a  test  is  given  and  a  new 
not  writing,  not  reading  about  reading,  unit  assigned.  Thus  there  are  three 
not  giving  reports.  And  since  the  read-  tests  during  the  semester,  all  objective 
ing  pace  is  fairly  substantial,  reports  and  all  designed  to  test  grasp  of  the 
are  kept  to  a  minimum.  idea  or  argument  rather  than  fact  re- 

Now  we  are  ready  for  the  first  as-  tention,  so  far  as  possible. 
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Perhaps  a  few  samples  of  the  sorts 
of  articles  read  will  give  a  fair  idea  of 
what  the  course  undertakes  to  do.  Take 
the  unit  on  Education.  There  is  an 
article  bj  Milton  Majer  entitled  “So¬ 
crates  Crosses  the  Delaware”  {Har¬ 
per's,  June,  ’39),  an  explanation  and 
discussion  of  the  St.  Johns  Great 
Potdcs  plan  of  education.  Alexander 
Meiklejohn’s  “Teachers  and  Contro¬ 
versial  Questions”  {Harper's,  June 
’38)  argues  that  teachers  must  deal 
with  controversial  questions  in  the 
classroom  in  order  to  educate.  Beale’s 
“Forces  that  Control  the  Schools” 
{Harper's,  Oct.  ’34)  deals  with  the 
question  of  pressures  put  on  schools  by 
various  interested  groups.  “Too  Much 
Football,”  Atlantic  Monthly,  Oct. 
’.51),  a  recent  article  by  a  former 
Michigan  All-American  star,  is  a 
criticism  of  Big-time  football  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  who  has  been  very 
much  a  part  of  it. 

In  the  unit  on  Social  Problems  there 
is  an  article  entitled  “The  Tnith  about 
Race”  by  Henry  P.  Fairchild  {Har¬ 
per's,  Oct.  ’44),  the  sociologist,  in 
which  he  summarizes  what  is  known 
about  racial  differences  with  particu¬ 
lar  reference  to  the  question  of  whether 
some  races  are  superior  to  others. 
“Too  Many  People”  {Harper's,  Feb. 
’48)  deals  with  the  world  population 
problem.  “The  Colorline  in  Frater¬ 
nities”  {Atlantic  Monthly,  June  ’49) 
tells  what  happened  after  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  college  fraternity  pledged  a  Ne¬ 
gro. 

The  unit  on  Men  and  Women  has  an 
article  entitled  “A  Career  Woman  Re¬ 
grets”  {Forum,  June  ’38),  dealing 
with  the  important  problem  of  the  con¬ 
flict  between  family  life  and  eareer  for 
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women.  “Intelligent  Husbands  Want¬ 
ed”  {Forum,  October  ’37)  is  a  protest 
by  an  American  woman  of  the  poor 
quality,  from  an  intellectual  point  of 
view,  available  in  the  husband  market. 
“Can  Divorce  Be  Successful”  {Har¬ 
per's  Feb.  ’38)  is  a  serious  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  divorce  question  by  a  wo¬ 
man  who  has  been  through  a  divorce. 

On  the  general  subject  of  politics 
and  government  there  is  an  article  by 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  on  “What  It 
Costs  to  Run,”  {Atlantic  Monthly, 
Aug.  ’52),  one  by  Gordon  Harrison 
entitled  “Can  Eisenhower  Save  the 
G.  O.  P.  ?”  {Harper's,  Jan.  ’52),  one 
by  Blair  Bolles  on  “Corruption  in 
Washington”  {Harper's,  Jan.  ’52), 
and  one  by  Elmer  Davis  entitled  “The 
Crusade  Against  Acheson”  {Harper's, 
Mar.  ’51). 

Many  considerations  enter  the  choice 
of  an  article  for  the  list.  It  must  be 
interesting.  It  must  deal  with  the 
problem  it  treats  in  a  responsible  and 
competent  way.  It  may  present  any 
point  of  view  so  long  as  it  is  competent¬ 
ly  written.  Often  there  will  be  ar¬ 
ticles  presenting  diametrically  opposite 
points  of  view  on  the  same  subject. 
The  type  of  article  sought,  above 
everything  else,  is  one  that  will  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  the  topic  discussed  and 
cause  further  reading. 

The  class  periods  are  devoted  to 
discussion  of  the  articles — their  con¬ 
tent,  implications,  possible  fallacies, 
and  general  import.  Once  students  get 
the  taste  of  good,  serious,  current  read¬ 
ing  there  will  never  be  a  dull  moment 
in  the  class  discussions.  Students  will 
initiate  the  topics  often  and  carry  for¬ 
ward  the  discussion  with  vigor  and 
serious  purpose.  ; 


Effectiveness  <?/Film  Strips 

in  Teaching  Economics 

By  ANTHONY  STAMPOLIS* 

Professor  of  Economic  Communications,  Boston  University,  Boston 


PART  I— THE  EXPERIMENT 

Statement  of  Problem 

ESEARCH  has  shown  that  (au¬ 
dio-)  visual  aids  are  generally 
equal  in  effectiveness  to  standard 
classroom  techniques  in  teaching  aca¬ 
demic  material.  Some  areas  appear 
to  be  better  taught  through  the  medium 
of  visual  aids,  particularly  those  areas 
where  no  vicarious  experience  would 
otherwise  be  had  by  the  subject.  In 
many  instances,  however,  visual  aids 
are  used  in  conjunction  with  standard 
classroom  techniques.  The  problem 
that  arises  is  whether  there  is  signifi¬ 
cant  added  learning  when  visual  aids 
are  added  to  standard  techniques. 

Common  sense  experience  suggests 
that  when  film  strips  are  added  to  a 
lecture,  they  should  produce  more 
learning  than  would  occur  under  usual 
teaching  conditions.  Also,  it  is  usually 
assumed  that  film  strips  induce  interest 
in  students  and  protluce  adde<i  motiva¬ 
tion  for  learning. 

These  assumptions  were  .studied  in 
an  exploratory  project  at  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  using  the  McGraw-Hill  film 
strips  in  introductory  economics.  The 
major  hypothesis  tested  was  that: 

When  a  film  strip  is  added  as  a 
visual  aid  to  a  lecture,  an  increase  in 
learning  will  occur. 


A  secondary  hypothesis  was  that: 

When  a  film  strip  is  added  as  a  vis¬ 
ual  aid  to  a  lecture,  an  increase  in 
psychological  satisfaction  will  occur. 

Research  Design 

In  general,  the  experiment  was  so 
designed  as  to  present  equated  student 
groups  with  certain  material  in  the 
area  of  economic  concepts.  The  groups 
used  in  the  experiment  were  regular 
students  at  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Public  Relations  and  Com¬ 
munications.  The  class  was  listed 
alphabetically,  and  alternate  names 
chosen  to  form  two  random  groups. 
(Analysis  of  the  groups  for  sex,  age, 
and  prior  college  performance  indicat¬ 
ed  they  might  be  considered  equated. ) 

The  decision  to  use  two  groups  was 
based  upon  two  considerations.  First, 
the  alternation  of  experience  was  at¬ 
tempted  to  create  adequate  controls 
within  the  groups.  Second,  the  class¬ 
room  situation,  size  of  group,  and  in¬ 
tegration  of  the  experiment  into  the 
regular  academic  program  made  it 
necessary  to  keep  at  a  minimum  the 
number  of  groups. 

The  experiment  was  conducted  in  a 
series  of  four  phases.  It  was  repeated 
during  the  semester  following  its  origi¬ 
nal  application.  Each  experimental 


*  This  study  was  financed  by  the  John  W.  Htll  Fund,  .\oknow1edaement  is  made 
to  the  followinff  reacarch  aaniRtanta  and  oonanitants  on  the  project :  Mr.  Lawrence  8. 
Sewell,  Jr.,  Dr.  Martin  Oroasack,  Mr.  Samuel  Q.  Atkinaon,  Mr.  Frank  T.  T..eBnrt. 
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group  in  either  semester  was  exposed 
to  two  film  strip  presentations,  and 
two  lectures  without  film  strip.  In 
both  cases  the  lectures  were  identical. 

Since  the  experiment  demanded 
simultaneous  presentation  of  material 
to  both  groups,  it  was  necessary  to  use 
two  instructors — the  regular  course  in¬ 
structor  was  used  in  both  series.  In¬ 
structors  alternated  techniques  and 
groups  within  a  series,  and  subjects 
and  techniques  between  the  two  series. 

The  design  was  developed  to  contri¬ 
bute  maximum  controls  despite  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  control  group.  The  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  two  series  yields  three 
over-all  d^n^es  of  freedom.  It  was 
theorised  that  any  superiority  of  one 
group,  any  significant  superiority  of 
teaching  ability  of  one  instructor,  or 
any  such  factor  incidental  to  the  ex¬ 
perimental  hypothesis  might  be  elimi¬ 
nated  or  held  constant,  or  that  its  ap¬ 
pearance  would  be  detectable. 

The  design  of  the  experiment  is  pre¬ 
sented  below: 

At  the  close  of  each  instructional 
period,  subjects  were  examined  for  ma¬ 
terial  learned  in  that  period.  A  com¬ 


parison  of  group  figures  for  each  test 
was  made,  comparing  performance  for 
the  group  experiencing  only  the  lecture 
with  performance  of  the  group  exper¬ 
iencing  the  film  strip  in  addition  to 
the  lecture.  At  the  completion  of  the 
experimental  period,  a  series  of  four 
instructional  experiences,  subjects  were 
given  a  questionnaire  to  answer,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  obtain  indica¬ 
tions  of  attitudes  toward  the  film  strip. 

Results 

An  overall  comparison  of  the  test 
scores  of  the  group  indicated  that  film 
strip  presentation  students  did  not 
score  significantly  higher  on  the  tests 
when  compared  with  the  groups  which 
had  experienced  only  the  lecture.  The 
hvpothesis  that  “when  a  film  strip  is 
added  as  a  visual  aid  to  a  lecture,  an 
increase  in  learning  will  occur”  was 
not  supported  by  the  experimental 
findings. 

Questionnaire  results  indicated  that 
only  about  half  the  respondents  enjoy¬ 
ed  and  felt  the  film  stripe  helped  in 
learning.  The  hypothesis  that  “when 
a  film  strip  is  added  as  a  visual  aid  to 
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a  lecture,  an  increase  in  psycholc^cal 
satisfaction  will  occur”  was  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  experimental  findings. 

However,  one  specific  film  (“Busi¬ 
ness  Cycles”)  seemed  to  produce  a  defi¬ 
nite  increase  in  learning  which  could 
not  be  attributed  to  chance.  Also, 
most  respondents  indicated  they  en¬ 
joyed  that  film  more  than  any  of  the 
others.  This  sj)ecific  finding  supports 
the  hypothesized  relationship  between 
psychological  satisfaction  and  learning 
from  film  strips. 

The  finding  of  no  significant  differ¬ 
ence  in  all  but  one  of  the  learning  ex¬ 
periences  can  be  interpreted  that,  in 
g<*neral,  there  was  no  significant  addi¬ 
tional  knowledge  of  the  particular  sub¬ 
ject  presented  gained  by  the  film  strip 
group  in  comparison  to  that  gained  by 
the  non-film  strip  group.  Three  ad 
hoc  hypothes(‘s  are  possible; 

1.  The  film  strips  use«l  were  of  no 
significant  value  in  addition  to  the  lec¬ 
ture  as  presented. 

2.  Distraction  of  subjects  caused 
by  divided  attention  or  unfamiliarity 
with  the  film  atrip  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion  caused  subjects  to  lose  gome  points 
which  “non-film  strip”  subjects  were 
able  to  absorb.  This  would  allow  for 
positive  contributions  by  the  film  strip, 
but  which  might  have  been  eounteractr 
ed  by  negative  aspects  of  distraction. 

3.  Technique  of  administration 
was  poor  to  the  point  of  negating  the 
positive  value  of  film  strips. 

The  findings  for  the  film  strip, 
“Business  rycles,”  which  showed  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  favoring  it  in  the 
first  series,  and  a  trend  in  both  series, 
limits  the  application  of  tlie  above  hy¬ 
pothesis.  A  survey  of  students  was 
taken  in  which  every  respondent  felt 
that  the  best  film  strip  had  been  the  one 
for  “Business  Cycles.”  There  seems 
no  reason  to  attribute  the  results  on 
this  film  strip,  therefore,  to  any  cause 


except  that  the  atrip  actually  pro¬ 
duced  an  increase  in  learning. 

Students,  however,  had  an  addition¬ 
al  learning  experience  following  the 
one  cited.  Had  the  failure  of  the  film 
strip  group  to  perform  better  on  the 
learning  test  been  due  either  to  faulty 
techniques  or  to  distraction,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  their  performance  on  this 
next  experience  would  be  in  respect  to 
these  factors.  But,  subjects  were  be¬ 
coming  more  familiar  with  film  strips 
and  with  the  techniques  of  absorbing 
data  from  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  physical  conditions  of  presentation 
were  held  al)Solutely  constant.  If  the 
film  strips  were  of  equal  value,  the 
conclusion  would  be  that  students  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  last  film  strip  would  have 
performed  as  well  or  better  than  the 
non-film  group  as  was  the  case  in  the 
“Business  Cycles”  experience.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  result. 

Thus,  the  only  hypothesis  which  can 
be  validated  is  that,  with  the  one  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  “Business  Cycles”  film 
atrip,  the  film  strips  utilized  made  no 
significant  addition  to  learning  over 
that  gained  in  the  lecture  alone. 

The  implications  of  the  al)ove  are 
that  film  strips,  or  any  audio-visual 
media,  do  not  of  necessity  appreciably 
increase  learning  beyond  that  absorb¬ 
ed  through  a  lecture.  This  might  re¬ 
fer  even  to  such  a  situation  as  the  in¬ 
effectual  use  of  the  blackboard  by  an 
instructor.  Basically,  the  necessity  is 
that  the  film  strip  (visual  aid)  be  culp¬ 
able  of  adding  to  learning,  and  that  it 
be  utilized  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
positive  effects  may  be  realized. 

This  experiment  also  points  out  the 
possibility,  though  by  no  means  statis¬ 
tically  demonstrable,  that  the  prefer¬ 
ence  of  subjects  for  one  instructor,  and 
negative  attitude  toward  another,  may 
tend  to  influence  the  amount  of  learn¬ 
ing  when  they  are  instructed  by  one 
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of  iuch  perBons.  At  any  rate,  experi¬ 
mental  reaulta  auggeat  that  the  stu< 
denta’  perception  of  the  instructor  who 
presents  the  film  is  a  crucial  variable. 
However,  a  statistically  demonstrable 
fact  is  that  an  overwhelming  prefer¬ 
ence  for  a  certain  person,  or  a  high  re¬ 
sentment  of  a  certain  person,  does  in 
no  way  influence  performance  to  the 
degree  that  the  strength  of  preference 
or  resentment  might  indicate. 

Two  factors  are  involved:  attitude 
toward  the  subject,  and  knowledge  ac¬ 
quired.  On  the  one  hand,  it  seems 
valid  to  state  that  knowledge  acquired 
is  relatively  independent  of  attitude 
toward  the  person  instructing,  although 
some  effect  may  exist.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  acceptance-rejection  of  the 
instructor  has  a  great  bearing  on  the 
attitude  of  the  individual  toward  the 
material  he  is  absorbing.  This  atti¬ 
tude,  as  note^l  above,  has  not  the  same 
effect  on  the  amount  of  learning.  Fur¬ 
ther  research  on  this  question  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

This  experiment  did  support  some 
generally  accepted  concepts;  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  restatements  of  these  con¬ 
cepts: 

a.  The  mere  addition  of  a  visual 
aid  to  a  learning  situation  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  significant  increase  in  acquired 
information. 

b.  Certain  concepts  are  not,  pre¬ 
sented  better  by  the  existinc  visual 
aids  than  by  the  lecture  method  alone. 

c.  Skillful  use  of  lecture  and  black¬ 
board  by  a  qualified  instructor  can  defi¬ 
nitely  equal  a  film  strip  accompanied 
by  the  same  lechire  in  the  presentation 
of  material  in  certain  areas  of  know- 
led  ee. 

d.  The  producer  of  a  visual  aid 
must  create  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
an  additional  learning  experience,  not 
merely  a  recreation  of  textual  concepts. 

e.  TTtnixation  of  visual  aids  de¬ 


mands  analysis  prior  to  its  use  to  show 
applicability  of  material,  clarity,  and 
possession  of  proper  facilities  and  per-  ■ 
sonnel  to  administer  the  medium. 

This  study  pointed  out  areas  which 
would  bear  further  study,  with  results 
which  seem  to  be  of  value  both  academ¬ 
ically  and  industrially.  The  following 
three  points  are  presented  as  the  more 
salient  of  those  which  arose  during  the 
course  of  the  ex[)eriment. 

1.  What  is  the  effect  had  upon  the 
actual  amount  learned  by  a  subject  by 
the  degree  of  rapport  with  the  instruc¬ 
tor  ?  Or,  what  effect  will  the  accept¬ 
ance-rejection  of  the  instructor  have 
upon  the  subject’s  attitude  toward  ma¬ 
terial  being  learned  ? 

2.  What  are  the  factors  that  limit 
the  adaptability  of  a  subject  for  pre¬ 
sentation  with  film  strips  ?  Are  there 
areas  which  cannot  be  at  all  treated 
through  this  medium  ? 

3.  What  are  the  visual  aids  tech¬ 
niques  beat  suited  to  assist  in  commu¬ 
nicating  economic  concepts? 

The  failure  of  the  film  strij)s  to  pro¬ 
duce  generally  significant  increase  in 
learning  indicates  that  substantial 
funds  are  allocated  to  inefficient  in¬ 
structional  methods.  As  far  as  eco¬ 
nomic  communications  are  concerned, 
the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  material, 
necessitates  additional  research  on  op¬ 
timum  film  production.  Jt  might,  he 
mggetifed  that  film  strips  he  pretested 
on  relevant  atidienres  before  thfir 
general  distribution. 

PART  IT 

Survey  of  Literature 

The  experiment  was  accompanied  by 
an  analysis  of  much  of  the  existing 
material  bearing  on  the  use  of  visual, 
and  to  some  extent  audio-visual,  tea¬ 
ching  aide.  The  research  indicated 
good  general  coverage  in  aspects  bear¬ 
ing  on  method  of  use,  values  gained, 
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and  comparison  with  other  methods,  to  make  films  that  are  truly  education- 


The  following  statements  by  Dale  (4) 
provide  a  general  survey : 

The  following  claims  for  properly 
used  audio-visual  materials  in  the  tea¬ 
ching  situation  are  supported  by  re¬ 
search  evidence: 

1.  They  supply  a  concrete  basis 
for  conceptual  thinking  and  hence  re¬ 
duce  meaningless  work  resjionses  of 
students. 

2.  They  have  a  high  degree  of  in¬ 
terest  for  students. 

3.  They  supply  the  necessary  basis 
for  developmental  learning  and  hence 
make  learning  more  permanent. 

4.  They  offer  a  reality  of  exper¬ 
ience  which  stimulates  self-activity  on 
the  part  of  pupils. 

5.  They  develop  a  continuity  of 
thought;  this  is  especially  true  of  mo¬ 
tion  pictures. 

6.  They  contribute  to  growth  of 
meaning  and  hence  to  vocabulary  de¬ 
velopment. 

7.  They  provide  experiences  not 
easily  secured  by  other  materials  and 
contribute  to  the  efficiency,  depth,  and 
variety  of  learning. 

In  an  analysis  of  industrial  use  of 
training  films  (much  of  which  is  di¬ 
rectly  applicable  to  film  strips  as  well). 
Dale  summarizes  the  conclusions  of 
Brooker  (4)  : 

1.  Training  films  will  work  effect¬ 
ively,  and  yet,  their  present  success  is 
bascfl  on  partial  use. 

2.  We  do  not  yet  know  very  much 
about  the  techniques  of  communication 
with  films,  especially  for  educational 
purposes. 

3.  Films  are  not  good  in'  and  of 
themselves.  Films  are  good  only  if 
they  are  well  made  and  well  used.  Ov¬ 
er-optimism  is  cautioned  against. 

4.  !Kew  patterns  completely  remov¬ 
ed  from  the  theatrical  tradition  of  film 
production  must  be  developed  if  we  are 


al. 

5.  There  is  a  serious  need  for  pro¬ 
fessional  courses  in  visual  education  so 
that  future  producers  will  understand 
the  medium  in  which  they  work,  the 
process  of  education,  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  that  sets  the  require¬ 
ments  for  their  product. 

6.  Instructional  films  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  numbers  but  not  with 
mass  production  techniques.  Films 
of  any  type  are  a  form  of  artistry. 

7.  A  better  understanding  of  the 
way  students  learn  from  films  is  need¬ 
ed.  There  was  evidence  that  students, 
in  viewing  films,  thought  they  knew 
more  than  they  did,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  learned  some  things  on  a 
nonverbal  level  that  they  could  not  ex¬ 
press.  This  paradox  needs  investiga¬ 
tion. 

Finally  work  has  been  done  speci¬ 
fically  applying  to  suitability  of  mater¬ 
ial  for  visual  aid  adaptation.  Buck¬ 
ingham  reports  (3) : 

In  considering  the  illustration  of 
any  part  of  the  subject  a  careful  inves¬ 
tigation  should  be  made  to  determine: 

1.  Whether  or  not  the  subject  may 
be  given  effective  visual  treatment  by 
the  medium  proposed. 

2.  The  tvpe  of  approach  and  meth¬ 
od  of  subject  matter  treatment  to  be 
followed. 

3.  A  strict  delimitation  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  to  be  covered. 

Editorial  treatment  of  film  mater¬ 
ial  used  in  teaching  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  The  factors  that  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  editorial  operation 
are  enumerated  by  Buckingham.  He 
states  (3) : 

The  approach  to  the  topic  and  meth¬ 
od  of  presentation  of  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  must  be  decided  upon  in  complete 
detail  as  a  part  of  the  editorial  opera¬ 
tion.  There  are  several  possible  alter- 
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ntilves  from  which  a  choice  may  be 
made  concerning  theae  two  important 
matters,  but  in  any  case  decisions  must 
be  reached  with  certain  definite  factors 
in  mind.  A  few  of  these  factors  are: 

a.  The  subject  matter  and  scope 
of  the  visual  aid. 

b.  The  grade  level  in  which  the 
subject  is  dealt  with  by  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum. 

c.  The  extent  to  which  other  teach¬ 
ing  tools  (exclusive  of  the  text)  are 
already  used  in  the  specific  topics  and 
the  need  for  correlation  with  those 
tools. 

d.  The  amount  of  time  ordinarily 
available  for  a  study  of  the  subject 
matter. 

e.  The  probable  qualifications  and 
willingness  of  the  teacher  to  introduce, 
motivate,  and  direct  discussion  of  the 
subjtiet  matter. 

f.  Possible  controversial  matters 
upon  which  prejudice  may  be  encount¬ 
ered. 

g.  The  possible  provision  for  an 


objective  test  to  refer  to  both  the  text 
and  to  the  visual  material. 

The  conclusions  indicated  by  the 
works  cited  above,  and  generally 
throughout  the  field,  is  that  the  focus 
is  sharply  on  the  problem  of  when  and 
how  to  use  visual  aids,  and  the  consid¬ 
erations  involved  in  their  preparation. 
A  statement  of  the  realisation  result¬ 
ant  from  experimentation  is  given  by 
Arnspiger  (1): 

1.  The  film  must  present  a  unified 
experience. 

2.  The  experience  must  be  present¬ 
ed  in  a  framework  of  children’s  inter¬ 
ests  and  needs. 

3.  It  must  be  significant  experience 
which  takes  into  account  the  broader 
objective  of  education. 

4.  Due  regard  must  be  given  to 
the  unique  characteristics  of  the  film 
as  a  medium  of  communication. 

The  film  is  the  first  easily  available 
device  by  which  a  unified,  dynamic, 
comprehensive,  significant  experience 
can  be  broupht  into  the  classroom  from 
any  part  of  the  world. 
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Library  Instruction  in  a  Vacuum 

By  CHASE  DANE 
Assocuite  Professor  of  Library  Science 
State  Teachers  College,  Kutztown,  Pentia. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIANS  and 
teacherg  all  agree  that  atudenta 
must  bo  taught  bow  to  use  the 
library.  The  problem,  however,  is  to 
decide  which  method  of  ingtniction 
ahould  be  used:  group  or  individual? 
Both  methods  have  been  tried,  and  both 
have  been  successful  and  lx>th  have 
been  unsuccessful.  Some  librarians,  in¬ 
deed,  have  sought  to  evade  a  decision 
by  employing  a  combination  of  the  two. 
Perhaps  neither  method  will  ever  prove 
satisfactory  in  all  situations.  And  yot, 
recognizing  the  need  for  instruction  in 
the  use  of  the  library,  the  subject  must 
be  taught  somehow.  It  may  be  well, 
therefore,  before  adopting  one  method 
or  the  other,  or  both,  to  consider  them 
carefully.  But  no  matter  which  me¬ 
thod  is  finally  used  the  most  important 
thing  is  to  remember  that  library  in¬ 
struction  must  never  be  given  in  a 
vacuum.  It  must  never  be  taught  in 
itself  and  for  itself.  The  library  is  a 
tool,  and  lessons  in  library  usage  must 
teach  the  student  how  to  use  that  tool. 

Group  instruction  has  many  things 
to  recommend  it.  It  can  be  given 
much  more  rapidly,  and  to  many  more 
students,  than  individual  instruction. 
By  this  method  the  librarian  can  in¬ 
sure  that  every  student  will  have  had 
at  least  some  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  library.  This  method  also  lends 
itself  well  to  the  use  of  visual  aids: 
films,  posters,  charts,  over-sized  catalog 
cards.  And  in  a  laree  school  it  is 
probably  the  only  method  bv  which  the 
librarian  can  reach  all  students. 


But  group  instruction  also  has  many 
things  which  do  not  recommend  it.  It 
is  often  difficult  to  give  group  instruc¬ 
tion  and  still  make  it  meaningful.  To 
do  this  the  librarian  and  the  teacher 
must  work  together  very  closely.  And 
in  a  large  school,  where  group  instruc¬ 
tion  has  its  greatest  value,  this  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  difficult  problem  in  itself.  Such 
cooperation  frequently  has  to  be  im¬ 
posed  by  the  administration,  and  re¬ 
quires  very  careful  planning.  Much 
of  the  effectiveness  of  group  instruc¬ 
tion  is  lost  if  even  only  a  few  teachers 
fail  to  follow  up  with  more  detailed 
instruction  or  application  in  the  class¬ 
room.  And  group  instruction  makes 
it  difficult  to  repeat  material.  One 
student,  if  properly  motivated,  will 
gladly  listen  to  a  second  lesson  on  the 
same  subject  if  he  did  not  learn  the 
first  one  thoroughly.  But  many  stu¬ 
dents,  no  matter  how  carefully  motiv¬ 
ated,  will  not  willingly  listen  to  two 
lessons  on  the  same  topic. 

Too  often,  too,  group  instniction  is 
not  related  to  a  project.  A  lesson  in 
the  use  of  the  card  catalog  will  not  be 
remembered  if  students  do  not  feel  that 
they  need  to  know  how  to  use  it.  But 
if  a  lesson  in  the  use  of  the  card  cata¬ 
log  is  given  in  connection  with  a  term 
paper  in  a  history  class,  then  the  stu¬ 
dents  will  understand  why  they  have 
to  learn  that  lesson.  And  the  lesson 
will,  of  course,  be  remembered  much 
longer.  When,  however,  students 
learn  how  to  use  the  Readern^  Guide 
but  have  no  need  to  use  it  for  several 
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months,  they  will  have  to  be  taught 
that  lesson  all  over  again. 

One  further  weakness  of  this  me¬ 
thod  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be 
easily  carried  to  completion  by  one  per¬ 
son.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
group  instruction,  if  it  is  to  be  effec¬ 
tive,  must  be  followed  up  by  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  classroom.  For  if  it  is  not 
so  followed  up  it  simply  becomes  in¬ 
struction  in  a  vacuum.  But  this  means 
that  the  librarian  who  gives  the  in¬ 
struction  cannot  also  see  that  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  correctly.  Thus  the  librarian  has 
verv'  little  opportunity  to  judge  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  her  lessons  in  how  to  use 
the  library.  Such  a  method  also  makes 
it  difficult  for  the  librarian  to  see  how 
her  lessons  can  be  improved  if  they  are 
unsatisfactory. 

But  individual  instniction  likewise 
has  it  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  this  me¬ 
thod  is  that  instniction  in  the  use  of 
the  library  is  given  when  the  student 
nee<ls  it  most.  The  student  who  must 
compile  a  bibliography  comes  to  the  li¬ 
brary  for  help  and  rewives  the  instnic¬ 
tion  which  will  aid  him  most.  This 
kind  of  learning  is  thoroughly  motiv¬ 
ated.  And  lessons  taught  in  this  way 
will  usually  be  remembered  for  a  long 
time.  By  this  method  also  the  libra¬ 
rian  does  not  waste  time  imparting 
knowledge  which  will  never  be  used 
When  a  large  group  of  students  is 
taught  how  to  use  the  library  the  prob¬ 
lem  always  arises  of  how  much  these 
students  should  be  taught.  The  needs 
of  all  students  are  not  the  same  and 
this  multiplicity  of  needs  cannot  be 
solved  by  group  instruction.  Indivi¬ 
dual  needs,  however,  can  be  met  by  in¬ 
dividual  instruction.  By  this  method, 
therefore,  the  librarian  does  not  teach 
too  little  to  some  students  and  too  much 
to  others.  Each  student  receives  only 


the  instruction  which  he  needs  at  the 
time. 

Another  important  benefit  of  indivi¬ 
dual  instruction  is  that  it  allows  stu¬ 
dents  to  proceed  at  their  own  pace. 
The  fast  learner  is  not  held  back  by  the 
slow  learner.  Also,  this  method  makes 
it  possible  to  repeat  lessons  for  some 
students  without  boring,  and  without 
taking  the  time  of  other  students  who 
have  already  learned  the  lesson.  And 
finally,  but  not  necessarily  individual 
instruction  is  apt  to  be  more  thorough 
than  group  instruction.  I.,e8sons  so 
taught  can  be  made  more  concentrated ; 
more  information  can  be  imparted  in 
less  time. 

Individual  instruction,  however,  also 
has  its  drawbacks.  This  method  makes 
it  very  difficult  to  cover  all  students; 
indeed,  all  students  will  not  receive  in¬ 
struction  unle.S8  they  ask  for  it  or  un¬ 
less  some  kind  of  a  program  is  estab¬ 
lished  to  see  that  they  receive  it.  Per¬ 
haps  a  more  important  drawback  is  the 
fact  that  not  all  students  will  be  ready 
at  the  same  time  to  begin  work  on  a 
project.  Thus  when  a  bibli<^aphy  of 
magazine  articles  is  required  for  a  sci¬ 
ence  class  not  all  students  in  the  class 
will  be  trained  to  carry  out  the  assign¬ 
ment.  If  only  a  few  have  not  been 
trained  they  can,  of  course,  be  trained 
at  the  last  minute  by  the  librarian. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  many 
students  lack  such  training,  this  will 
obviously  not  be  possible.  In  such  a 
case  the  librarian  will  have  to  resort  to 
group  instruction  or  the  science  tleacher 
will  have  to  postpone  the  assignment 
until  all  students  have  received  the 
necessary  training. 

Neither  method,  therefore,  is  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory.  A  combination 
of  the  two  does,  however,  have  certain 
advantages.  Group  instruction  makes 
it  possible  for  the  librarian  to  give  all 
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students  a  certain  basic  training  —  a 
training  which  will  benefit  all  students 
whether  they  are  preparing  for  col¬ 
lege,  for  business,  for  trade,  or  for 
agriculture.  And  individual  instruc¬ 
tion  can  then  be  given  only  to  students 
who  did  not  learn  the  basic  lesson  tho¬ 
roughly,  or  who  need  more  advanced 
and  specialized  training.  In  this  way 
the  librarian  can  take  advantage  of  the 
chief  values  of  each  method.  In  this 
way,  too,  she  can  avoid  most  of  the 
weaknesses  of  each  method. 

Rut  regardless  of  which  metho<l  is 
finally  adopted  the  librarian  must  not 
neglect  the  use  of  repetition.  For  to 
be  effective  lessons  in  the  use  of  the 
library  must  be  repeated  frequently. 
This  repetition  must,  of  course,  be 
varied  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid 
monotony.  For  if  the  lessons  become 
monotonous  they  will  lose  their  effec¬ 
tiveness  no  matter  how  often  they  are 
repeated.  Also,  if  the  lessons  become 
monotonous  they  may  lead  to  a  grow¬ 
ing  dislike  of  the  library  —  and  thus 
work  against  the  very  thing  the  libra¬ 
rian  is  trying  to  achieve.  To  avoid 
this  error  it  may  be  wise  for  the  li¬ 
brarian  to  grade  the  lessons  in  such  a 
w'ay  that  while  material  is  repeated  it 
is  always  presented  on  a  more  advanced 
level. 

Furthermore,  to  achieve  the  greatest 
good,  the  program  of  library  instruc¬ 
tion  must  not  overlook  the  necessity  for 
cooperation  between  teacher  and  libra¬ 
rian.  All  work  must  be  planned  in  ad¬ 
vance  so  that  when  students  come  to 
the  library  for  instniction  they  will 
have  a  need  for  that  which  is  then  pre¬ 
sented  to  them.  This  means  that  a 
project  should  first  be  set  up  in  the 
classroom  which  will  involve  problems 
in  the  use  of  the  library.  Moreover, 
this  project,  whether  it  is  a  term  paper 
or  a  bibliography,  must  be  important 


because  of  its  relation  to  subject  mat¬ 
ter  as  well  as  because  it  provides  a  rea¬ 
son  for  learning  how  to  use  the  library. 
A  project  must  not  be  adopted  simply 
because  it  requires  the  use  of  library 
materials.  When  a  project  results 
from  this  kind  of  cooperation  between 
teacher  and  librarian  it  will  be  mutu¬ 
ally  beneficial  to  both.  The  teacher 
and  the  librarian  will  have  an  equal 
desire  to  complete  the  project  success¬ 
fully  ;  and  the  student  cannot  but  ben¬ 
efit  as  a  result  of  this. 

But  in  addition  to  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  teacher  and  librarian  there  must 
also  be  cooperation  between  the  libra¬ 
rians  of  the  several  schools  within  a 
system.  The  junior  high  school  libra¬ 
rian  must  know  what  instruction  in 
the  use  of  the  library  has  been  given 
by  the  elementary  school  librarian. 
She  must  know  this  in  order  to  avoid 
useless  repetition ;  and  in  order  to 
build  on  the  knowledge  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  already  received.  In  a  like 
manner  the  high  school  librarian  must 
know  what  has  bf*en  done  by  the  junior 
high  school  librarian,  and  for  the  same 
reasons.  For  only  in  this  way  can  li¬ 
brary  instruction  be  truly  helpful  to 
the  student. 

If  possible,  this  cooperation  betwe<*n 
librarians  should  include  the  public  li¬ 
brarian.  The  public  library  has  many 
resource  not  available  in  the  school  li¬ 
brary;  and  the  public  librarian  is,  of 
course,  best  fitted  to  give  instruction 
in  the  use  of  these  materials.  The  over¬ 
all  program  of  library  instruction 
should,  indeed,  include  visits  to  the 
public  library.  And  during  these 
visits  simple  group  instruction  can  be 
given  in  the  use  of  the  special  materi¬ 
als  in  the  library.  Individual  in¬ 
struction  can  be  given  at  any  time 
when  students  go  to  the  public  library 
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for  help  on  special  projects.  And  fin¬ 
ally,  the  public  library  can  continue, 
informally,  the  lessons  in  the  use  of 
books  which  were  be^n  in  the  school 
library.  There  is  really  no  good  reason 
why  library  instruction  should  stop 
when  students  leave  school.  Perhaps 
one  reason  for  the  great  difference  in 
the  quantitative  use  of  the  library  be¬ 
tween  people  in  school  and  people  out 
of  school  is  that  there  is  no  program  for 
continued  library  instruction.  Greater 
cooperation  among  all  librarians, 
school  and  public,  may  do  something  to 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  this 
unfortunate  situation. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  pointed 


out  again  that  different  situations  will 
require  different  methods  of  library  in¬ 
struction.  In  one  school  group  in¬ 
struction  may  be  the  only  possible  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  difiicult  problem;  in  an¬ 
other  school  the  best  method  may  be  a 
combination  of  the  two.  But  before 
deciding  on  the  adoption  of  a  method 
all  the  factors  involved  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  carefully.  And  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  factors  is  the  mean- 
ingfulnesB  of  the  instruction  given. 
Library  instruction  must  be  properly 
motivated;  and  it  must  be  put  to  use 
as  soon  as  it  is  given.  Library  instruc¬ 
tion  must  be  taken  out  of  the  vacuum 
in  which  it  is  now  too  often  taught. 
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Modern  Drama.  By  Martin  Lamm. 
Translated  by  K.  Elliott.  N.  Y.  Philoso* 
phical  Library.  1953.  S6.00. 

The  iate  Profesaor  Lamm  of  Stockholm 
aurreyed  modem  drama  in  thia  study 
which  is  a  splendid  memorial  to  his  schol- 
orship.  In  an  introduction,  some  of  the 
antecedents  of  modem  drama  are  identi¬ 
fied.  The  first  chapter  discusses  the  work 
of  Scribe  and  Hebbel  who  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  modem  drama.  In  the  twen¬ 
ty  succeeding  chapters  the  author  dis¬ 
cusses  those  outstanding  dramatists  from 
Ibsen  to  O’Neill.  There  are  chapters  on 
Strindberg,  ChekhoT,  Hauptmann,  Shaw, 
Galsworthy,  Pirandello,  and  the  Irish  dra¬ 
matists.  In  a  work  so  inclusire,  the  dis¬ 
cussions  are  necessarily  brief. — Wiujam 
P.  Seabs,  New  York  Unlrersity. 

Letters  of  Sherwood  Anderson.  Se¬ 
lected  and  edited,  with  an  introduction 
and  notes,  by  Howard  Mumford  Jones.  In 
association  with  Walter  B.  Rideout.  Bos¬ 
ton.  Little,  Brown  and  Company.  1953. 
$6.00. 

When  Sherwood  Anderson  published 
WineEburf;,  Ohio  and  Poor  White  in  the 
1920's,  America  hailed  a  great  new  writer 
in  the  increasing  number  of  literary  fig¬ 
ures  who  were  creating  a  native  literature 
of  considerable  strength.  Anderson  cour¬ 
ageously  gave  up  his  career  in  advertising 
and  turned  to  literature.  He  greatly  ad¬ 
mired  such  literary  critics  as  W'aldo  Frank 
and  Van  Wyck  Brooks.  In  this  collection 
of  letters,  the  problems  which  beset  An¬ 
derson  become  real  and  understandable. 
After  his  first  successes,  and  especially 
after  the  publication  of  Dark  Laughter, 
his  only  best  seller,  Anderson’s  star  began 
to  pale  in  a  firmament  made  brilliant  by 
many  men  that  saw  his  light  in  the  early 
days.  Many  of  these  letters  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Frank  and  Brooks  and  in  them 


Anderson  is  sincere  in  seeking  the  ground 
and  goal  of  an  American  literature. — 
William  P.  Seabs,  New  York  University. 

CreatiTs  and  Mental  Growth.  Revised 
edition.  By  Viktor  Lowenfeld.  New  York. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  1953.  $5.00. 

This  is  a  second  edition  of  Professor 
Lowenfeld’s  mature  and  scholarly  study  of 
the  creative  and  mental  growth  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Addressed  primarily  to  teachers  of 
art,  the  book  will  give  understanding  and 
knowledge  to  all  who  approach  the  learn¬ 
ing  process  over  the  numerous  avenues  of 
creative  activity.  Those  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  the  free  growth  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  will  find  much  in  these  pages  that 
will  challenge  them  and,  at  the  same  time, 
encourage  them  in  seeking  new  ways  to 
assist  youngsters  to  develop  their  person¬ 
alities  in  relation  to  their  environment  and 
to  those  with  whom  they  play  and  live. — 
W.  P.  8. 

A  Hundred  Tears  of  Xdncation.  By 
A.  D.  C.  Peterson.  N.  Y.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1953.  $3.25. 

A.  D.  C.  Peterson  is  headmaster  of 
Adam’s  Grammar  School,  Newport,  Salop, 
in  England.  In  this  volume,  which  is  one 
of  a  series  dealing  with  England’s  social, 
cultural,  and  economic  history  over  the 
past  century,  Mr.  Peterson  traces  develop¬ 
ments  in  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tico,  universities,  technical  education,  wo¬ 
men’s  education,  adult  education,  and  edu¬ 
cational  psychology.  The  author  uses  the 
approach  of  comparative  education  and 
parallels  developments  in  England  with 
contemporary  movements  in  Europe  and 
the  U.  S.  A.  such  topics  as  state  control, 
the  examination  system,  public  schools,  in¬ 
telligence  testa,  corporal  punishment  and 
the  recruitment  of  teachers  will  interest 
teachers  on  this  side  of  the  water—— Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Seabs,  New  York  University. 
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Buie  Piinclplu  of  Buperrlclon.  By 
Harold  P.  Adams  and  Frank  G.  Dickey. 
New  York.  American  Book  Co.  1053. 
$3.75. 

The  antbors  of  this  basic  text  in  super- 
Tision  had  three  ffroups  in  mind  as  they 
prepared  their  material — under^aduate 
students  in  education  who  require  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  nature,  meaning,  and 
techniques  of  supervision ;  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  preparing  for  supervisory 
positions;  and  supervisors  in  service  who 
require  a  manual  or  handbook  to  guide 
them  in  their  daily  tasks.  Throughout 
the  volume  the  central  theme  is  the  belief 
that  effective  supervision  is  based  upon 
the  ability  of  the  supervisor  to  assist 
teachers  in  identifying  and  analyzing  their 
problems.  Another  concept  continually 
stressed  is  that  there  are  certain  skills 
and  competencies  which  all  supervisors 
must  have  if  they  are  to  be  effective  in 
improving  instruction  on  whatever  grade 
levei  they  work  or  in  which  ever  field  they 
specialize.  The  volume  is  essentiall}’  a 
practical  one  with  excellent  examples  of 
supervision  in  action  frequently  given. — 
William  P.  Seabs. 

The  Student  Teacher  in  the  Secondary 
School.  By  Paul  R.  Grim  and  John  U.  Mi- 
chaelis.  New  York.  Prentice-Hall.  1953. 
$4.75. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  assist  stu¬ 
dent  teachers  in  guiding  the  learning  of 
youth.  The  authors  speak  directly  to  the 
student  teachers  and  suggest  first  steps 
for  them  to  take  in  order  that  they  may  do 
their  work  effectively  and  wisely.  The 
volume  was  written  with  the  cooperation 
of  many  persons,  all  of  whom  are  familiar 
with  the  various  aspects  of  student  teach¬ 
ing  and  public  secondary  education. — WiL- 
ijam  P.  Rr.Axa,  New  York  University. 

An  Introduction  to  Elementary  Educa¬ 
tion.  By  C.  V.  Millard  and  Alfred  J.  Ilug- 
gett.  New  York.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 
1953.  $4.75. 

The  beginning  student  in  elementary  ed¬ 
ucation  will  find  this  very  readable  text 
one  that  provides  an  insight  into  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  meaning  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 


fession.  The  book  presents  an  analysis  of 
the  things  a  teacher  may  encounter  in 
schools,  with  children,  and  in  communities. 
Social  and  cultural  backgrounds  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  given  and  the  profession  of  teach¬ 
ings  is  honestly  examined.  The  volume 
concludes  with  a  section  on  teacher  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  opportunitiea.  William  P. 
Seau. 

The  Art  of  Children.  By  Richard  Ott. 
Preface  by  Herbert  Read.  New  York. 
Pantheon  Books.  1952.  $5.50. 

This  is  a  portfolio  of  pictures  made  by 
children  of  a  new  generation  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  House  in  Munich,  Bavaria.  Seventeen 
full-color  plates  and  a  number  of  plates  in 
black  and  white  constitute  this  collection 
of  imaginative  and  skillfully-made  pic¬ 
tures.  The  introduction  is  by  the  teacher 
of  these  children,  Richard  Ott,  while  a  pre¬ 
face  has  been  included  by  Herbert  Read. 
The  pictures  are  strong  and  colorful  and 
American  teachers  and  psychologists  will 
want  to  study  these  individualistic  pro¬ 
ductions. — Paul  Za5Kowich,  Teacher,  East 
Meadow  Pub.  Schools. 

Art  and  Beauty.  By  Maurice  De  Wulf. 
St.  Ixiuis :  B.  Herder  Co.  1950.  213  pages. 
$3.00. 

Most  persons  realize  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  ability  to  enjoy  art  and  the 
ability  to  criticize  art,  but  not  all  know 
Just  what  is  art  and  what  makes  a  certain 
work  an  artistic  work.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  considers  art  in  the  light  of  its  basic 
principles.  Enlightening  chapters  include 
both  the  genesis  and  the  nature  of  works 
of  art.  Others  prerent  interesting  discus¬ 
sions  of  artistic  emotion  and  artistic  pur¬ 
pose.  Sociological  aesthetics  as  well  aa 
humanist  mthetics  are  given  vivid  treat¬ 
ment.  Before  completing  the  book  the 
reader  will  be  treate<i  to  the  author’s  keen 
insight  into  the  metaphysical  problems 
and  the  psychological  problems  involved 
in  thirteenth  century  art  as  well  as  the 
me<l!eval  and  Greek  aesthetics.  This  book 
is  highly  recommended  not  only  to  teach¬ 
ers  of  art  but  also  to  all  teachers  in  gen¬ 
eral  who  are  interested  in  assisting  their 
pupils  to  a  greater  appreciation  of  all  they 
contact  in  art  and  beautj-. — S.  M.  Amatoea. 
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Quackery  in  the  Public  Schools.  By 
Albert  Lynd.  Boston,  Little,  Brown.  1953. 
13.50. 

One  of  America’s  chief  sports  now  is  to 
take  pot  shots  at  our  public  schools  and 
at  the  institutions  which  prepare  teachers 
for  these  schools.  Albert  Lynd,  a  parent, 
a  former  collegfe  teacher,  and  member  of 
hU  local  board  of  education,  looks  with  a 
very  critical  eye  at  some  of  the  things 
that  are  happening^  in  our  middle  and 
elementary  schools.  Thin(^  are  not  as  they 
should  be,  acoordinff  to  Mr.  Lynd  who  is 
a  self-declared  staunch  friend  of  public 
education.  Public  education  he  fears,  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  “Educationists,”  a 
fi^roup  of  superprofessionals  who,  without 
the  support  of  the  public,  are  remaking? 
the  schools  accordin^^  to  their  own  pat¬ 
terns.  In  this  book,  a  forthright  attack 
is  made  upon  schools  of  education  and 
upon  the  methods  used  to  infuse  the  public 
schools  with  philosophies  unknown  to 
parents  and  the  public.  To  be  sure,  a  lot 
of  fun  can  be  poked  at  some  of  the  silly 


and  immature  pro^ams  in  some  teachers 
education  institutions  and  at  some  of  the 
argot  developed  by  some  professors  of 
education.  In  fact  Mr.  Lynd  is  rather 
tame  when  he  attacks  this  flank  of  the 
educationists'  phalanx.  More  biting  and 
incisive  chapters  could  be  written  using 
the  vocabulary  of  the  catalogs  of  schools 
of  education  to  point  out  some  of  the 
patent  idiosyncrasies  of  the  educationists 
and  their  vagaries.  However  Lynd  fails 
to  point  out  that  sound  educators  are  striv¬ 
ing  hard  and  usually  without  the  kettle¬ 
drums  of  publicity  booming  to  develop 
wholesome  teachers  competently  prepared 
to  work  with  children  and  young  people 
to  the  end  that  our  coming  generations 
will  afford  our  country  the  wisdom  that 
must  be  exercised  in  a  happy  prosperous, 
and  ethical  society.  Unfortunately,  the 
book  is  somewhat  repetitious  and  often  a 
point  is  belabored  to  the  edge  of  boredom. 
However,  teachers  and  all  school  ]>eople 
will  get  a  kick  out  of  it. — Wii.liam  P. 
Sears. 
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Henry  and  Beesus.  By  Beverly  Cleary. 
Illiutrated  by  Louis  Darling.  New  York. 
William  Morrow  and  Co.  1952.  192  pages. 

$2.50. 

Many  will  remember  Mrs.  Cleary’s  earl¬ 
ier  best  seller,  Henry  Huggina.  Henry  re¬ 
appears  in  this  second  delightful  novel 
for  9-12  yearolds. — Cecilia  ;Jattely, 
O.  T.  R. 

Ticonderoga.  By  Clifford  N.  Oeary. 
New  York.  David  McKay  Company.  1953. 
$2.75. 

It  is  evident  from  the  rending  of  this 
thrilling  story  of  old  Fort  “Ti”  that  Clif¬ 
ford  Oeary  knows  the  Ticonderf)ga  coun¬ 
try  very  well  and  that  he  is  steeped  in  its 
colorful  history.  The  story  of  this  strate¬ 
gic  fort  and  the  role  it  played  in  the  days 
of  the  French  and  Indian  troubles  is 
graphically  told  in  colorful  pictures  and 


in  a  lively  text.  The  story  carries  on 
through  the  days  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  down  to  the  present  when  the  old 
fort  is  being  reconstructed.  Boys  and 
girls  from  9  to  12  will  enjoy  this  fine  story 
and  gain  an  insight  into  an  interesting 
and  inspiring  phase  of  our  heritage. 

No  Bchool  on  Friday.  A  Story  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  By  Clarice  Pont.  Pictures  by 
Mary  Stevens.  New  York.  David  McKay 
Company.  1953.  $2.75. 

Three  lucky  American  children  have  the 
opportunity  to  spend  a  whole  year  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  They  leave  their  home  in 
California  and  join  their  father  who  is 
stationed  in  Arabia  and  who  works  for  an 
oil  company.  Together  with  their  parents, 
they  have  an  amazing  time  in  living  the 
culture  of  this  exotic  land. 
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Th«  Lut  Mammoth.  By  Manly  Wade 
WVIlman.  New  York.  Holiday  House. 
1993.  92.90. 

Sam  Ward,  living  on  the  frinffe  of  a 
Carolina  settlement,  was  a  youngs  and  very 
adventuresome  fellow.  When  a  Cherokee 
messenffer  from  over  the  mountains 
brought  the  report  that  a  hairy  beast  with 
ST’eat  tusks  and  a  long  trunk  was  destroy¬ 
ing  his  village,  the  settlers  scoffed.  Sam, 
however,  was  interested  and  returned  with 
the  Cherokee.  He  saw  the  mammoth.  Al¬ 
though  the  tale  is  one  of  pure  fiction,  some 
scientists  insist  that  a  few  North  Ameri¬ 
can  mammoths  survived  until  the  time  of 
the  first  white  man.  Manly  Wellman  pro¬ 
vides  a  good  story  and  an  authentic  pic¬ 
ture  of  pioneer  and  Indian  life. 

Wild  Things  for  Lively  Youngsters. 
Written  and  illustrated  by  T.  J.  8.  Row¬ 
land  London.  Cassell  and  Co.  1993. 
V6. 

The  Lively  Youngetere  Beriee,  published 
by  Caaaell  and  Co.  of  London  (91  Russell 
Square)  Is  an  especially  attractive  series 
of  books  for  children.  Wild  Things  for 
Lively  Youngsters,  the  eighth  book  in  this 
series,  will  appeal  to  those  who  love  the 
countryside,  whether  old  or  young.  The 
book  gives  vivid  descriptions  of  many  of 
the  trees,  flowers,  insects,  fish,  birds,  and 
mammals  that  have  made  their  homes  and 


adapted  their  lives  to  suit  their  different 
surroundings.  The  volume  is  profusely  Il¬ 
lustrated  with  clear,  effective  sketches. 

Spring  In  the  Air.  By  Nancy  Paschal. 
Illustrated  by  Sarah  Knight.  New  York. 
The  Viking  Press.  1993.  $2.90. 

Sudie  Emerson  came  home  from  college 
firm  in  her  determination  to  become  a 
landscape  architect.  Eventually  she  tri¬ 
umphed  over  all  the  obstacles  set  in  her 
way  by  her  family  and  friends.  Only 
Sudie’s  mother  believed  in  the  young  girl’s 
ability  and  sincerity.  When  Sudie  began 
to  work  for  Warren  Eads,  she  discovered 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  more  to  voca¬ 
tional  success  than  merely  knowing  the 
fundamentals  of  her  profession.  She  had 
to  learn  to  work  kindly  and  imaginatively 
with  people.  This  is  a  story  of  gracious 
living  in  a  Southern  town  and  the  loveli¬ 
ness  of  fine  gardens  pervades  a  story  that 
girls  will  like. 

Spike.  .The  Story  of  a  Whltetail  Deer. 
By  Robert  McClung.  New  York.  William 
Morrow  and  Co.  1992.  64  pages.  $2.00. 

Spike  is  wobbly  on  his  feet  when  we  first 
meet  him,  but  he  grows  in  strength,  wis¬ 
dom  and  experience  during  his  first  year 
of  life.  Youngsters  aged  7-9  will  enjoy 
this  story  of  the  first  year  of  life  of  a 
whitetail  deer. — (^iua  Sattilt,  O.  T.  R. 
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